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THE DARRELL GIRLS: 
A Story of To-Day. 


By LILY TINSLEY. 


AUTHOR OF ‘IN THE RING,” “£4 LONDON SECRET,” ‘A WOMAN’S REVENGE,” ‘‘ COUSIN 
DICK,” ETC. 


CHAPTER V. 
A TRUSTY KNIGHT. 


BuT like many a knight of old, who set out in the morning, 
strong and fearless, ready to face any foe who might chance 
across his path, the evening of that same day which had seen 
him buckle on his armour ready for the fight, steady and true 
for the sake of Jack’s girls, found Uncle Will setting his face 
homewards slowly—reluctantly, one might almost say—fearfully 
so strange and speaking was the look in his eyes. 

All day he had borne himself amidst the whirl of trouble and 
confusion which had so suddenly fallen upon his head, as a 
gentleman and an English master should—and there were many 
both above and below him, who spoke afterwards with not a 
little admiration of his conduct—not the least among those who 
shared his misfortune and took courage to bear it bravely from 
his example. 

In the tumult and bustle he was calm and collected, always 
master not only of his men, but—bearing out unconsciously his 
preaching to Dorry—of himself. So it was when there was occu- 
pation for his action, when he was able to drown all other 
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thoughts in the attendant excitement; but when the day’s work 
was at last done, and he was free to go on his way to the quiet 
peace of his home, which should have been so welcome to his 
tired spirits and body, he seemed to shrink from it. 

For the first time since he had taken upon himself the sacred 
office of head of the little household of River Lodge, he was 
loath to go to take his place—sorry—nay, so deep were the fears 
of his great tender heart—almost afraid to go home, afraid to 
face Jack’s girls. 

For once the dingy office, with its surrounding memories of 
care and worry, was more welcome to him than the pretty home 
bower with its flowers of colour and perfume without, and of 
fair young girlhood and beauty within. 

For some time, therefore, after his usual time to leave, Uncle 
Will lingered in the office, and when he did at length turn his 
steps homeward, as I have said, it was with evident reluctance, 
so much so that those who saw him wending his way, remarked 
that, “ Well as he had borne up during the day, Darrell seemed 
as if he was giving way at last.” 

They thought it was the press of business which had brought 
the tired look to his face, taken the elasticity from his step. 
They could not look down into the depths of his tender old 
heart and know how it ached for the part of the day’s work 
which was not yet done. 

For though his business in the city was over, Uncle Will had 
yet a duty before him which was to him more than all the 
worry and care of the day—the task of telling the bad news to 
the girls. But though he hung back for some time, and tried, 
as have done many a heart before to put off the evil hour—he 
knew it must come at last, and so at last he found himself on the 
way home, leaving the town and its hurry and bustle behind, the 
home and his still unaccomplished duty drawing nearer every 
moment. Slowly, with a lagging step, very unlike that which 
usually bore him home, he traversed the well-known route from 
the little railway station, and soon, far too soon for his fast melt- 
ing resolves and plans, neared the end of the lane. As he did 
so his pace decreased still more, till he almost stopped, brought 
to a standstill as it were by some great obstacle. 

The obstacle was the same shadow which had dogged his 
steps all the day since Lin had put that unsuspicious letter into 
his hand—a shadow which had grown hourly denser and denser, 
until now it seemed such no longer, but a veritable substance—a, 
dragon armed to the teeth with every weapon that the fatherly 
heart could imagine, which might, with impunity, nay, more 
justice, be used against him in days to come. 
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And while he realised the greatness of this obstacle, Mr. 
Darrell paused, instead of hurrying to the end of his journey as 
was his usual custom. Nay, rather it was a fresh sign of his 
weakness that instead of looking forward, as he had done for 
many a day, to seeing the little party of welcomers awaiting his 
coming at the corner, he wished, nay, almost prayed, that they 
might for once, as they rarely did, have missed their custom, and 
let him go to them with his ill news, instead of their coming to 
meet him full of high-hearted happiness and carelessness—all 
unknowing of the cloud which so soon must dim their sunshine. 

And strangely enough he had his wish. The same instant 
of his pause found him blaming himself severely for his own 
cowardice. Stepping out with an effort to appear the same as 
usual, he turned the corner of the lane to find it empty. Poor 
Uncle Will, he breathed a sigh, half of relief, half of sadness, 
and went quickly down the shady avenue, trying to make out 
whether he was pleased or sorry that his wish was granted. 

But whichever way he may have settled the question, there 
was but one answer to it in the minds of the other parties to 
it. In the days, nay, months which followed, four loving young 
hearts looked back with tender regret to this omission of what 
had then assumed the form of a sacred duty. 

“If only we had gone to meet him,” the girls said, each and 
all, as if the performance of that little ceremony would have 
wiped out the shadow of sorrow which hung over their young 
hearts. 

They did not know of Mr. Darrell’s wish to go to them—not 
for them to come to him. 

So, alone with his thoughts, he passed along in the mellow 
sunshine, to the end of the lane, in at the well-worn wooden 
gate, up the gravel path, and in at the door which stood hospi- 
tably open, and without encountering any obstacle, entered the 
dining-room. 

Even here he found the cat in solitary possession, basking 
sleepily in the sunshine ; while a glance in the direction of the 
kitchen showed Biddy indulging in an afternoon nap. 

Mr. Darrell laid his bag in its usual place, and sitting down in 
the arm chair, removed his hat, and let the cool wind, which 
blew in from the window, play over his heated brow, and sweep 
from it the crown of silver hair. So sitting, he thought, and-so 
waited. 

How the time passed he did not know, but his reverie was 
suddenly broken in upon by the sound of a merry voice calling 
him by name. 

Looking up quickly, he saw Nell’s face, somewhat flushed, 
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peeping at him, gaily, over the screen of flowers framed in the 
window. 

“ Home before me after all,” she said with a smiling pout, 
‘although I ran every step of the way.” 

So saying, the pretty girlish face was withdrawn from behind 
the screen to reappear the next moment in the doorway, and then 
to be pressed affectionately to Uncle Will’s cool one. 

“ Where is everybody? You don’t mean to say that there is 
no one at home but the Wizard,” rubbing the dozing cat’s back 
with one neatly shod foot, thereby displaying a pretty little ankle 
from beneath the short cotton frock. “What ashame,I don’t 
know how it happened, but we each departed on various missions 
after dinner, and I expect we all got into the same state of ex- 
haustion and were delayed on the road. Fancy poor old Unky 
coming home all the way all by himself. Never mind he shall 
have five minutes’ ‘ cuddle’ with me all to himself, to make up 
for it.” 

And with a gay laugh Nell proceeded to enthrone herself on 
Uncle Will’s knee, and stealing one arm round his neck, treat 
him to a regular course of sweetheart caresses. It was what 
Biddy called one of her old caressing ways, and many a time 
Uncle Will had played his part in laughing fun, but to-day, 
although he tried hard, he could not bring any terms of merry 
endearment to his lips. The day had been all too real to give him 
power to play even such a small part just then. 

Instead, he drew the curly head down on to his rough coat and 
pushing the broad-brimmed hat from off the head of sunny curls, 
looked down into the pretty winning face, and brave as he tried 
hard, oh so hard, to be, could scarce repress a sigh which he 
turned into a smile. And to hide the treacherous quivering of 
his lips, he bent and kissed his sweetheart’s face as tenderly, and 
perhaps as passionately, as any lover might have done, 

Nell had known all along of her likeness to the lost love of 
Uncle Will's life, and always looked with some awe upon any 
little extra expression of endearment he might bestow upon her, 
as belonging to the dead girl whose likeness she bore. Just now 
too the remembrance of the talk under the trees on the evening 
before was fresh in her memory, and she saw nothing in the 
earnestness of the caress to make her dream of any evil, 

Just at the moment too of its bestowal the garden gate swung 
slowly on its hinges, to give admittance to Lin. 

I say it swung slowly for it was not the hand of the eldest 
Miss Darrell who caused it to move, but that of a tall, fair gentle- 
man in clerical dress, who accompanied her. He was about four 
or five and thirty years of age, but looking older from the some- 
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what delicacy of his appearance. Beneath his arm he carried a 
portfolio or music case, which he was delivering to its owner 
with evident reluctance, while the longing glance he cast at the 
open door, certainly told of a wish to pass the threshold. 

But if this was the meaning of the first glance, the one which 
followed, swift and earnest, at the goddess of the paradise who 
stood at his side, was more speaking still. 

If Mr. Darrel had not been so engrossed with his own con- 
flicting thoughts, and if Lin, sweet Lin, had not been so intent 
on receiving her music back into her care in perfect safety, they 
might both have been made aware of the fact of the existence 
already of a little romance in their seemingly homely life such 
as talk as she would of her newly declared claim to womanhood, 
would certainly have astonished the heroine of the tale not a 
little. 

But, as I have said, in spite of her part in the grave discussion 
upon her own and her sisters’ various chances in the matrimonial 
market, Lin was as yet fairly colour-blind to any rosy halo which 
might be rising round her, and while Stephen Harkley, curate 
of St. John’s Parish Church of High Meadows, was looking at 
her so intently with those not too big, nay rather sleepy, blue 
eyes of his, she, all unconscious of any reason for any feeling but 
common civility to him for the service rendered, received back 
from his care her music, and holding out her hand completely 
quenched all hopes of his expressed in his eloquent glance 
at the half-open door, by thanking him and wishing him 
good-bye. 

“ There’s Lin and Mr. Hartley,” said Nell, jumping up from her 
“sweetheart’s” knee to peer over the geraniums. “No wonder 
she’s late, he always walks slowly, even in winter, and this hot 
weather he looks as if he will drop at every step. I wish Lin 
would ask him in. He says he is so fond of a cup of tea, it does 
him more good than all the medicine Dr. Wood can give him.” 

Nell might have added, as but the day before had the some- 
what weakly curate, that this virtue applied especially to the 
cups which cheer but do not inebriate, which were dispensed at 
River Lodge by the fair hands of the eldest Miss Darrell. 

Nell had perhaps not noticed this little compliment. Dorry 
had openly laughed at it at the time. Kate had commented 
somewhat sarcastically afterwards upon the nervous way in which 
it was uttered, and Lin, it would seem, had entirely forgotten or 
at any rate not laid any stress upon it, to judge by the cool, 
certainly very ordinary way in which she treated the speaker. 

Unaware, or perhaps wilfully oblivious of her companion’s 
unspoken wish, she did not even wait to see him turn from the 
gate, but turned herself and walked slowly up the path. 
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She too evidently, like her younger sister, did not know how 
late it was, being, from her manner, evidently lost in thought. 

It was not until she had, still thinking deeply, crossed the hall 
and entered the dining room that she was aware of any reason 
to hurry. 

“ Wake up Lin,” cried Nell, skipping up to her with a graceful 
piroutte as she reached the door. “Any one can see you are 
miles away in the land of dreams, and here’s Uncle at home and 
all alone by himself until I came in and ——” 

“Bless me,” interrupted Lin, waking up promptly to order, 
“and there’s not so much as a sign of tea. Nell, why did’nt you 
see about it?” this with a degree of reproach meant to hide the 
fact of her own defectation as head of the family in such matters, 

“T do not see what it is to do with me,” pouted Nell, who was 
by no means fond of bestirring herself in matters relating to the 
house. 

“Never mind Lin dear,” put in Uncle Will, anxious to smooth 
the ruffled feathers. “I amin no hurry.” 

But Lin evidently was, to judge by the way she twitched off 
her gloves and hat and invaded the kitchen with loud appeals to 
Biddy to “wake up.” 

Of course that worthy woman was on her feet in a moment, 
strongly protesting against such an accusation. But as Nell 
slyly hinted there was somewhat of guilt in the way in which 
she hurried about to make up for lost time. 

In a few minutes the meal was laid, and saying it was useless 
to wait for the others, as Kate, in spite of the heat had persisted 
in going to pay visits, and Dorry was no more to be depended 
upon for punctuality than the church clock, whose inaccuracy 
was I may saya standing joke in the village, Lin called the others 
to take their places. 

They had hardly done so, Uncle Will trying hard to keep off 
any shadow of evil till the very last moment by forcing himself 
to eat as usual, when there came a sound of voices down the 
lane. 

In a few moments the top of a somewhat “ flash” parasol, as 
Dorry always described it, was seen quivering above the garden 
hedge, and then brought to a standstill before the garden gate 
in company with two very pretty summer costumes, and a 
complete set of flannels. 

his latter signified a young man, or rather an overgrown boy 
of some nineteen or twenty summers, who wore the “ whites,” pale 
pink and blue striped cap and jacket, with an air of dandyism 
hardly in keeping with its supposed character of free and easi- 
ness for the hot weather. Of the summer costumes, one was a 
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somewhat plainly made grey, bearing unmistakeably the stamp 
of Miss Smith’s cut, the other, and one which certainly showed 
up in contrast beside it, was Mdlle. Farrette’s chef d’auvre already 
described as adorning the trim figure of Miss Dignity Darrell. 

The young man without doubt was not blind to this fact, as 
was evident from the somewhat ogling glances he cast from 
utider the flap of his dainty striped cap, glances which it was 
also plain were by no means wasted, to judge from the flush on 
two usually somewhat pale cheeks, the sparkle in two beautiful 
grey eyes, and a—well truth to tell-—a certain dash, not to say 
gush, noticeable in the owner's manner, as the trio stood for a 
moment talking at the gate and then parted. The dandy in 
the whites to be carried off in tow of the grey costume, the 
srander butterfly to flutter in at the gate. 

Flutter exactly describes the way in which Miss Kate parted 
with her evidently aristocratic (at least in her eyes) friends, and 
with more than one last word over her shoulder, and one or two 
-returns to the gate, and at length swept up the path in her most 
regal style. 

Or rather she would have done so, carrying herself with 
dignity to the last, but unfortunately for the impression she 
intended to create, just at that moment Dorry appeared upon 
the scene, making her entry thereupon in the most unceremoni- 
ous, and at the same time tomboy manner, namely, by coming 
racing at the top of her speed down the lane, waving her bag of 
books, her hat floating behind her, and her general air hardly one 
of grace or dignity. 

She was no sooner in sight than her terrific speed brought her 
up to the group at the gate, so that Kate had no time to call her 
to order before she had, in bringing herself to a standstill, suc- 
ceeded in running full tilt against the young man in the flannel, 
eventually scattering the whole contents of her school-bag in the 
road at his feet. 

“Dear me!” ejaculated the dandy, recovering his balance with 
some deliberation, his pink face and small regular features 
assuming as great a look of surprise as would those of a four 
months old baby deprived suddenly of its rattle. “Dear me!” 

Kate very nearly let fall a somewhat stronger expression, and 
with some warmth she turned on her scrapegrace sister. 

“ Dorry, how can you be so excessively rude and unladylike ? 
You are perfectly incorrigible. How many times have you 
been told of racing along in that tomboy’s fashion ?” 

“]’m very sorry,” began Dorry in her usual half-penitent, half- 
defiant way, but I was ina hurry. I stopped to watch the boys 
at cricket on the common, and they asked me to give them three 
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overs like I did the other day, the way Will showed me the 
other day, and I had just spread eagled Jack Thompson’s wicket 
in fine style, when—— 

“Dorry !” burst out Kate, her face aflame with virtuous indig- 
nation, “ How can you ?” 

“Well, Iam only explaining.” 

“ Yes, that will do,” retorted Kate, catching up herself and 
again taking refuge in her dignity. “You have explained quite 
enough. We don’t care to hear the rest of your exploits. Will 
you be so good as to pick up your books and take them 
indoors.” 

Poor Dorry, she had just become aware of the company she 
was in, and stammering out the faintest attempt at apology 
she had ever been known to offer to her haughty elder sister, 
she bent down and, very crimson and confused, proceeded to pick 
up her fallen property. In this she was good naturedly assisted 
by the girl in grey, who careless of the damage to her neat 
gloves, helped to rescue the well-worn primers from the dust. 

Meanwhile Kate, in her turn, made her excuses to the young 
man, who cut them short by another “dear me,” adding with a 
supercilious raise of his eyebrows at Dorry “Who is this—this 
young lady?”—looking at Dorry as if, as she afterwards ex- 
pressed it, she had been an animal of some sort. “Anyone?” 
(he nearly said “ thing,”)—inquiringly—* you know ?” 

“Yes, it is my sister,” faltered Kate. In her inmost heart 
wishing the said relation at the bottom of the sea, for the time 
being at least. 

“ Dear me, how strange !” 

The glance and the look of sunprise were almost more than 
Kate even could stand, while the dandy’s sister said shortly, 

“How can you be so absurd Alfred? Dora, this is my 
brother from College.” 

It was rather an inopportune moment for an introduction, 
since Dorry had at that moment just recovered possession of all 
her belongings, which in her endeavour—not being used to polite 
society—to offer her hand to the stranger, were once more all 
but precipitated into the dust. 

Kate frowned speakingly, but seeing all hints were useless, 
said “Mr. Balfour will excuse you shaking hands Dora.” 

This with a glance at her sister's hands, which were somewhat 
soiled with both school and play exercise. 

At the glance that lady became aware of that fact, and. 
endeavouring to make good her retreat before she put her foot 
any further, she backed in a most graceful manner to the gate, 
jerked the gate open with a bang, and with a sullen “good 
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afternoon,” turned and sped up the path at an increase, if 
possible, of her former speed, as was witnessed by the sound ot 
falling hats and staggering umbrellas as she came into collision 
with her arch enemy the hat stand. 

Kate heaved a sigh of relief and disgust at seeing her bugbear 
safely off the field, and was proceeding to say her adieus once 
more in her most impressive style when as a sort of P.S. to her 
former scrapes, Dorry’s rough black head was thrust out of the 
parlour window to the infinite peril of the geraniums, and her 
hardly silvery treble voice shouted in rnuch the same tones as if 
she had been hailing a vessel at sea: 

“Kate, Lin says, why don’t you ask Miss Balfour and her 
brother from College into tea. It is very unpolite to keep 
people standing at the gate when there are chairs and tables 
inside.” 

Poor Mistress Kate. It was now plain to see from her manner 
that while she seconded her sister’s invitation to her companions, 
it was with a warmth of manner belonging not only to a desire 
to have them accept it, while when Mr. and Miss Balfour at last 
turned away from the gate, the very way in which she snapped 
down her parasol and sailed into the house, boded but little good 
for her ill-behaved sister. 

This idea was by no means dispelled by a vision of Dorry’s 
face at the window puckered up into a very queer expression 
as she scanned the couple slowly disappearing down the lane, 
while in a loud whisper, evidently intended to reach her sister’s 
ears, she commented upon their appearance, particularly that 
of the young gentleman from college. 

She no doubt, however, saw breakers ahead, and when Queen 
Dignity next caught sight of her, she was seated most demurely 
at the table, making a pretence of eating her tea in a most lady- 
like and what Biddy called “ finniking” manner. 

“What!” she said, glancing up with a most artless look of 
innocence on her face, “would not they come in? We were all 
getting ready to sit at the edges of our chairs and hold out tea- 
cups at our finger tips, I believe that is the Balfour style, is’nt 
it ?” 

And with an air of the utmost gravity Dorry proceeded to 
assume the described attitude, the result being the precipitation 
of herself and tea-cup, fortunately empty, upon the floor. 

Kate paused at the dining-room door and watched her 
exploits with calm disdain, but the narrow escape which the cup 
had from complete annihilation, put the last spur on her 
wrath. 

“Dorry ! 


’ 


she burst out. The utterance of that name seemed 
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to come at the head of her remarks, acting it would seem, like 
taking out the vent peg. “How can you!” 

“How can I, what ?” asked Dorry, the incorrigible from her not 
graceful position on the carpet. “How canI tumble? Well I 
can’t say truthfully that I intended to do so, but,” gathering her 
long limbs round her, “I am always prepared for these little 
emergencies. I think I shall join the next travelling circus that 
passes. I could play ‘ Rule Britannia’ on the top of the triumphal 
car splendidly in the procession, and I am sure I could shine in 
the evening as a member of some boneless family in the evening 
show, Crikey; Madame, wouldn’t it be fun?” And Dorry 
with an agility which betrayed no small acquaintance with tra- 
velling shows assumed an attitude similar to those of acrobats, 
after concluding some feats of great skill. 

Nell, applauded rapturously, admiring what she would not 
have dreamt of imitating, not having at all a fondness for any 
violent bodily exercise. Lin even joined heartily in the laugh. 
Mr. Darrell conjured up a ghost of a smile which died a natural 
death in a smothered sigh—Kate alone stood to her arms, ze., 
the family dignity. ‘Of course,” she said, with cutting emphasis, 
“you may behave as you like before Uncle. While he is here it 
is not my place to correct you, but I do wish you would try 
and be——well decently civil to my friends.” 

“My stars and garters,” ejaculated Dorry, flinging up her 
hands in a comical imitation of Biddy’s manner such as usually 
saved her from a rebuke for the freeness of her expression. “May 
I ask how long you and Miss Balfour have been friends? Only 
yesterday you said how you detested her, and now lo! and behold 
here you instal her asa friend of the family. What does it 
mean? Ladies, as we love each other this must be seen to.” 

Dorry had a singular way derived from prolonged leadership 
of her “set” in the school-room of looking upon the company as 
a sort of jury, and addressing them as counsel fashion, in a col- 
lective fashion, putting much the same emphasis into the title as 
she might have done had she been bewigged and begowned 
taking upon herself all the importance of a female Buzfuz. 

The ladies of the jury were, however, used to this style of 
address, and did not exhibit any great sign of being moved, 
although the prisoner at the bar, namely, Mistress Kate assumed 
such an air of dignified disdain as must have entirely vanquished 
jurors of a sterner mould than her sisters. 

To them, it was a well-known fact that this haughty air of 
Kate’s spoke of undeniable guilt and swooping down on her prey 
with glee, Dorry extended one inky finger of scorn at the culprit, 
and thrusting her head forward said in a hoarse whisper with a 
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grin only to be described as diabolical, and only to be attained 
by dint of great practice before the looking-glass, and not a little 
damage to one’s mouth.—“ Why not speak the truth my child, or 
say you fell a victim to the charms of—my brother from college.” 

Then with a rapid change of manner which spoke well for her 
histrionic powers. “Oh, the pity of it, to see her serene highness our 
beloved queen radiant in her beauty and new summer costume, 
fallen a victim to the charms of a dolly in pink and blue. Oh, 
the pity of it,’ and sweeping her hair off her face with a melo- 
dramatic gesture, the young actress with a loud sob, which 
sounded very like a chuckle, sank into a chair or rather, would 
have done so, had there been a chair where she expected, 
instead of which she once more found herself on the carpet. 

Fresh peals of laughter in which Kate very nearly joined, 
greeted this exploit as, all undeterred by her new effort in tumb- 
ling line, the schoolgirl grovelled on the floor in imitation of a 
witch in a local pantomime the winter before, wailing out in tones 
whose shrillness wandered most excruciatingly up and down the 
scales. “Oh, the pity of it, the noblest and the best of our house 
fallen before a youth with a baby face. Oh, the pity of it—the 
pity of it.” 

“Dorry, do pray get up,” entreated Lin, suddenly recalling 
a long washing bill which had called forth comment from the 
much enduring Biddy. “That is your second clean frock this 
week, and see what a state you are making it in.” 

*T must have my pink for to-morrow, this is all ink down the 
front. Flo Jackson did it when she christened me this afternoon,” 
wailed Dorry, eagerly seizing an opportunity to own fault under 
some cover. “It’s bad I know, but what would quarts of ink 
down a dress be to the horror of having such a baby face in the 
family. Why he hasn't a sign of a moustache—and did you see 
his hair? Oh, why did Heaven not sooner inspire me with the 
idea of lifting from his head that sweet little cap and ascertaining 
the truth whether he had or had not a ‘ rufus.’” 

“Dorry, don’t be so absurd, you are not in the least funny,” 
said Kate severely. 

Dorry raised her head and lisped out in softish tones, “ Dear 
me, how strange.” So good was the imitation that Kate was at 
last forced to give way and let out her true feelings in the matter 
by a solemn “ wasn’t he awful.” 

“ T thought that would be your private opinion,” said Dorry,with 
a glance of triumph as she took her seat at the table, “though one 
would have hardly imagined so at first from your manner. 
Where did you find the darling? Was he dropped straight 
from the clouds in that pretty costume during the night, or how 
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is it we find anything so beautiful at large in this secluded spot ? 
He made me think of those Neapolitan ices Jessie Winter had 
last year at her cousin’s ball in London, and he did look rather 
as if he were afraid he would melt in the sun. If I had been you 
I would have lent him your parasol Kate, though perhaps he 
might not have thought the scarlet lining would have suited his 
complexion as well as it did yours.” 

“Do, pray take breath Dor.” said Kate, kissing her uncle and 
after a glance at her ¢oute ensemble in the glass to be sure that 
her appearance had been exactly what she had calculated it 
would be, drawing off her gloves, and laying aside her hat with 
its nodding poppies andcorn, “ Mr. Balfour is certainly rather, 
well, infantine,” with a glance of her sisters’ fun, “ but he certainly 
does look most aristocratic in his dress. I was quite proud to 
walk through the village with him.” 

“Yes, you looked it,” retorted Dorry slyly. Then after a pause, 
occupied by a fresh attack on bread and butter, “When is 
it to be?” 

“When is what to be?” 

“Why the wedding of course, you’re going to matry “the 
sweet colleen” I suppose. 

“ Bless the child, your head is still running on sweethearts and 
weddings,” said Lin. 

“ And no wonder when I’ve had three pages and a half of 
Henry VIII’s wives crammed into me. Oh, 1 do wish there had 
never been such a thing as history.” 

“Well, whatever absurd wishes you may have, Dorry, I wish 
you would not say such absurd things about me. I have no 
more idea of marrying Mr. Balfour, whose acquaintance I only 
made half an hour ago, than—well, than he has of marry- 
ing me. If you are not careful ”—sagely—* you will find that 
habit you have of jumping at conclusions rather an awkward 
one—oh, and please remember when we ask people to tea we do 
not usually shout the invitation from the window.” 

“Oh!” retorted Dorry, cramming her mouth full in order to 
save giving a reply, not having a satisfactory one on hand. 
“ Anything else ?” 

“Yes. Next time you meet Miss Balfour there's no necessity 
to speak of ’er brother as from college——” 

“Oh, you prefer Alfred—Alfy, or shall I say—Baby.” 

“Don’t tease, Dor, dear,” said Nell, imagining from her 
Uncle’s manner that the chatter worried him. “Mr. Balfour . 
may be nice when you know him, if he is rather a dandy now. 
How did the visits go, Kate? Where the Wakefields and 
Cottens at home ?” 
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“Yes; they all said it was too hot to stir out. Alice and 
Lou have joined the working party. Vi Cotten wants to, but 
Mrs. Wakefield has the same objections to it as Uncle has. 
But I’m not sorry, Unky,” she said, with an arch look at 
Mr. Darrell, “the company may be very jolly, but I don’t like 
doing flannel work this hot weather, I would rather give them 
my own petticoat next winter and go without myself.” 

“ And what was the general opinion of your toilet?” asked 
Lin, seeing mischief in Dorry’s eye, and thinking it best to 
supplant her in the question. 

But the incorrigible cut in with—‘How much is Mlle. 
Farrette going to pay you for the advertisement ?” 

“Since you take such an interest in Madamoiselle’s affairs,” 
returned Kate, coolly, “ You will be glad to hear that Ally and 
Lou liked my dress immensely, and would have theirs made by 
Miss Farrette, if Miss Jones had not got them already.” 

“And what did Miss Balfour's brother from college—I beg 
your pardon, Kate—Baby Balfour think of it? Very charming, 
eh?” 

“TI am not in the habit of discussing my dress with any 
gentleman I may be introduced to.” 

But there was a sparkle in Kate’s eyes, a conscious look in her 
face which told tales of Mr. Balfour’s real opinion. 

Even so early after her but half expressed wish to try her 
powers, Providence had sent her wherewithal to test them in the 
very pretty form of “my brother from college.” At least, so 
Mistress Kate evidently looked upon it, and not knowing how 
little we can follow the moves of Fate, she went on carelessly— 

“Oh, and I had another introduction, a Mr. Blore, a relation 
of the Wakefields, is staying with them.” 

‘* What is he like?” asked Lin. “ Fancy two strangers in one 
afternoon. Was Mr. Blore anything like Mr. Balfour ?” 

“No,” said Kate, with a smile to herself at the contrast, “ not 
a bit. Mr. Blore is quite an old man—at least middle-aged, 
nearly bald, with whiskers, and rather stout, and had on a suit 
of large checks, and a white waistcoat.” 

“Not quite so interesting looking then as Mr. Balfour,” said 
Nell, wickedly, and with hardly as much taste in dress. “Was 
he nice ?” 

“Pretty fair. I didn’t stay long. He talked a good bit to 
me, but I saw Mary Balfour going past, and I wanted to ask her 
about—” 

“Her brother?” asked Dorry. “And then he offered to 
come home with you, and ‘dear Mary’ said she would come 
too, and you loved her for it.” 
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CHAPTER VI. 


HOW THE TALE WAS TOLD. 


“Dip you see Steve this afternoon, Lin?”—and now it was 
Lin’s turn toybe put in the dock—asked Kate, completely ignor- 
ing Dorry’s remark about her sudden liking for Mary Balfour. 

“Yes; he came, while I was practising, to get some books he 
wanted from the vestry. It was that made me late. He asked 
me to play him that favonrite piece of his, and I did not notice 
how the time was going. He is very fond of music.” 

Lin spoke simply. There was no acknowledgment of any 
conquest here. 

“Poor old Steve. This hot weather doesn’t agree with him 
at all,” said Kate. 

“Kate, how can you?” said Lin, adopting Kate’s phrase of 
correction, 

“How can I what, pray ? Now Lin do not be so absurd. 
What harm can there possibly be in calling a fellow whom we 
have known nearly all our lives by his Christian name? Didn't 
we know Steve when he was quite a boy, and used to lift you 
over the puddles coming home from school, while I persistently 
trudged through the mud.” 

“But we were only little mites then, and Mr. Hartley was at 
college.” 

“Yes, don’t I remember him, as thin as a match without any 
brimstone, and a face as white as it is now, coming in to see Uncle, 
and finding himself in a room with me. He always used to be 
terribly afraid of children, and I am sure I might have been an 
ogre the way he looked at me, and I do not think I was a very 
fierce looking infant,” said Nell, laughing heartily at the remem- 
brance. “Ido not think he has altered much now. Before he 
went to Cambridge he did have a little flesh on his bones, but 
those horrid exams. have made him a perfect skeleton again. 
But I believe it is a tradition for curates to be hungry looking, 
isn’t it ?” 

“Tt is in books, but thank goodness we are not booky girls at 
all. Our life is not half interesting enough, I wish it were,” said 
Dorry, lodging both arms on the table with an air of placid con- 
tent, which might have applied either to her and her sisters not 
being “booky” girls, or to the non-interesting state of their . 
lives. 

“If that is the tradition,” said Kate, “Steve is certainly 
correct in appearance. 
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“TI am sure,” said Lin, looking a trifle shocked at this light 
discussion, *‘ Mr. Hartley is not so peculiar in appearance as you 
make out, and I wish, Kate, you would try to treat him with a 
little more respect.” 

“Respect! Fancy treating old Steve any differently now to 
what we did before, and simply because he is a curate instead 
of being simply a college boy. It is absurd, Lin.” 

“But he is a minister now,’ argued Lin, staunch on her 
defence of the dignity of the Church. “ Whenever I try to treat 
him like I used to, and like you do, I can always see him in the 
pulpit, preaching in that earnest way of his, and somehow I 
never can behave to him in any way than if he were Mr. Vernon 
himself.” 

“Which I consider is most absurd, if not absolutely unkind, 
and I am sure Steve does too,” said Nell, firing up in earnest 
in the defence which Kate had taken up in jest: 

Her shot told a little more than she intended. Always 
sensitive, and particularly so upon any point relating to religion, 
being, in fact, a little saint in her way, Lin coloured high. Her 
earnestness, however, hid her confusion, as, turning to the whole 
family, she addressed them much in the same way as Dorry was 
wont to do. 

“ You don’t think he does mind, do you ?” she asked, evidently 
not a little disturbed at finding herself by word or deed hurting 
anyone’s feelings. ‘‘You don’t think he does mind really, do 
you?” 

“Yes; I really do,” returned Kate, emphatically, evidently on 
teasing bent, but Nell instantly broke down all efforts to keep 
the joke, by declaring in her childish way that she didn’t believe 
it mattered in the least to Steve how they called him, but all the 
same she did not see why Lin need use the formality of Mr. 
Hartley when the Christian name was far easier. 

I wonder did it matter to Steve or not ? 

At the moment of the discussion he was wending his solitary 
way down the lane, his hands holding his stick clasped behind 
him, so that he left a trailin the dry dust, his tall figure in the 
plain black clothes slightly stooping as if, as Kate said, the heat 
did affect him, his head thrown back, his shovel hat over his eyes, 
his pale, not to say watery, eyes fixed on nothing in particular, 
on the path before him. 

He was walking slowly evidently lost in thought, which 
thoughts ran on his life since he had known a certain brown-eyed 
young lady whose image was somewhat plainly impressed upon 
his mind, “I wonder why she does it,” he asked himself, evidently 
recalling some act of Miss Brown Eyes which did not entirely 
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meet his approval. “I wish she would’nt. Yes I do wish she 
would’nt.” 

The inwardly uttered wish was strongly like an answer to Lin 
Darrell’s. I wonder if it had anything to do with it. 

At first it seemed to cause the young curate some annoyance, 
but insensibly as he walked, as it often will, the calm beauty of 
the beautiful summer's day stole as it were into his thoughts, and 
presently he no longer sauntered along listlessly, but strode 
down the road with erect head and figure, his eyes no 
longer downcast, but fixed on something straight ahead, that 
something evidently pleasant to judge by the expression of his 
usually somewhat impassive face. 

So enwrapped was he in this train of ideas that in all proba- 
bility he would have gone walking far past his destination had 
not he been summarily called to himself, this by a sound of feet 
pattering behind him on the hard road. 

So tiny were they that at first he did not heed them, nor the 
still smaller voice which called to him in faint accents, alternating 
from the angry protest to the pitifully imploring, until at last by a 
mighty effort the tripping feet gave a bound forward, and the 
curate found himself a prisoner. This sudden bar to his progress 
roused Mr. Hartley, otherwise poor Steve, anything but poor 
Steve just then in his own imagination, from his reverie. He 
looked down to find a pair of chubby hands tightly clasping the 
frock of his long black curate’s coat, although he did not know it, 
the cause of Lin’s reverence in these later years of his life, 
while a childish voice implored “ Mitter ’Artley to come and 
see mudder, she was zat sick father was afeard she was going to 
die.” 

Such a supplication brought the curate straight from dreams 
of what seemed to him the greatest happiness he could ever 
imagine, from in fact a little heaven of his owa creating down to 
a knowledge of the misery and sorrow of this earth, 

He had been sailing far far above the clouds, all too joyous and 
contented with his own happy thoughts, living in a world of his 
own making, and then came this message, and he was no longer 
in that heaven made such by the angel presence of Miss Brown 
Eyes, but a poor, hard-working, somewhat weakly curate, trudg- 
ing along a dusty road in the glaring heat of the day, even the 
peace and quiet of his lonely lodging shut out by that still, small 
voice seeking his aid. 

*« Mudder’s ill, farder’s afeard she’s going to die, would Mitter 
’Artley come and see her.” 

A message from a dying soul breaking in upon his happy 
thoughts. 
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Stephen Hartley was not given to superstition as a rule, but 
somehow this interruption seemed so like one of evil that by 
it all his happy thoughts were scattered like chaff before the 
wind. 

The next moment as the words were repeated with the pitiful 
pleading, “ would Mitter ’Artley come. Farder'd only just, when 
he (the curate) had passed, said mudder might ask the minister 
to come and say a good word for her, and little Meg had run all 
the way from home to try and catch him up.” 

There was then a holy purpose hidden beneath that prohibi- 
tion to share Miss Brown Eyes company just a little longer, and 
fairly rebuked for his idle fancies, Stephen Hartley unclasped 
the baby hands from his coat, and retaining its hot little fingers 
in his own cool ones, bade the little one dry overflowing eyes, and 
show him the way to her sick “mudder’s” side. 

If Kate Darrell had seen him turning back to trudge again , 
the long dusty road, the tall figure bending now and again 
towards the little more than baby one at his side, as he revived 
her drooping spirits by cheery talk, she might have understood 
what Lin could not express about the halo which shone around 
curate Hartley’s life, and made him seem far above her than the 
school-boy they had first known him, something more than poor 
old Steve. 

And while he went on his mission of charity, the Darrell girls 
still sat round the tea-table, laughing and chatting gaily, Uncle 
Will not checking nay, rather joining in their mirth, tender- 
hearted old coward that he was, putting off the moment for tell- 
ing his evil news as long as he dared. 

To Lin’s open question each of the family had in turn to give 
an answer, the result being that Kate declared the young curate’s 
feelings with an emphasis which might have somewhat aston- 
ished that gentleman had he been present, though I am not so 
sure that she was as wide of the mark as she purposely in- 
tended it to be; while Dorry gave it in her outspoken way that 
one name was as good as another to her, and until Steve told 
her to put a handle to his name, Steve he would remain to 
her. 

Nell only, as usual, kept to the weaker side, and faintly echoed 
all Lin’s defence, with a few quaint ideas of her own, which called 
forth not a little good-natured fun poking from her keen-witted 
and sharp-tongued sisters, till Lin was fairly reduced to flying to 
Mr. Darrell for refuge. 

“Let us hear what Uncle thinks,” she said, appealing to him, 
with a frankness which told how utterly fearless she was of his 
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opinien. Instantly there was a silence for Uncle Will to ex- 
pound the oracle. 

But just then his thoughts were very far away, and all he did 
was to smile faintly, and patting Nell’s head somewhat absently, 
say-— 

“Take care how you may hurt a friend’s feeling by idle cere- 
mony, we never know how valuable they may be tous. But,” he 
added, seeing the disturbed look on Lin’s face deepen into one 
of some misgiving lest after all she had really offended poor 
old Steve, “I do not think Lin means this respect to Stephen 
so, and if he understands, I am sure he will not mind.” 

At this Lin looked greatly relieved, and it was Nell’s turn to 
have her conduct criticised. 

“T thought it was too hot for you to stir out,” said Lin, who had 
tried to prevail upon her sister to go with her to the church to 
practice. 

“Well, I did want to finish Dorry’s book, but I remembered I 
promised little Meg Turner's mother a basin of soup, and so I 
went with it.” 

“And how did Biddy like getting it ready in the middle of 
her ironing?” asked Dora, the practical, undeterred from criti- 
cism even of such an act of self-denial. 

“T knew if I asked her she would be put out,” replied Nell, 
who evidently, in common with the rest of the family, was given 
to study the temper of their worthy Abigail, and regulate their 
negotiations accordingly, much as they would their goings out 
and coming in by the barometer, so I hotted it myself. 

“And who took it?” asked Lin, appraising this little act on 
Nell’s part at its true value, knowing well her dislike for “ mess- 
ing ” in the kitchen, as she called the other girls’ attempts to take 
lessons in the culinary line under Biddy’s tuition. 

“T took it myself,” said Nell, adding, evidently with a wish to 
change the conversation, and so avoid questioning farther. 
“Pass the bread and butter;” having her plate already full 
of cake. 

But the family refused to be put off the scent. 

“ And how did you carry it?” asked Dorry, whose quick wits 
had taken in the situation at a glance as it were. 

“In my fingers,” replied Nell, looking in her turn a trifle as if 
she wished she could avoid the catechism. 

“Eleanor Darrell,” said Kate, with her best tragedy queen air. 
“Eleanor Darrell, you didn’t carry that sickly compound along . 
the road in a basin.” 

“Yes, I did,” said Nell, fairly brought to bay, or rather with a 
sunny smile, “or rather I did not. Will carried it for me.” 
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“ Bless the child!” ejaculated Kate, casting aside all dignity 
at this last blow. “A jug would have been bad enough, but a 

basin! And you let Will carry it for you?” 

‘ “Ym very sorry, but he would make me. And, oh, it was so 
funny—it burnt his fingers so, that he dropped it.” 

“Then Mrs. Turner never got her broth?” asked Lin. “Oh, 
Nell, what a waste!” 

“Qh, but it was so funny,” and Nell laid back in her chair, and 
amid bursts of laughter, gave a glowing description of her charity 
mission which had ended so ill. She had laid aside her book 
late in the afternoon, and after various mishaps in preparing the 
soup, started with it in the basin, securely tied up and disguised 
in brown paper. 

The shortest way to the Turner cottage lay by the scene of 
Dorry’s essay in the bowling line—the village common—where, 
conspicuous among the cricketers, was a big fellow, who, coatless 
and hatless in the broiling sun, was exerting himself not a little 
in doing as Dorry did later on, namely spread-eagling as 
many wickets of the village lads as his quick over-handers 
could manage. A thick hedge ran all round the field, save 
for a gap, from behind which Nell, carefully holding her 
basin, watched a little of the proceedings; then, in order 
to make up for the lost time, and also with a hope of avoiding 
notice, ran trippingly by the gap, and towards the style into the 
field beyond. 

But it would seem she had calculated too much upon her 
chances of being unknown, or upon the interest felt in the game 
by the players, for hardly had she clambered carefully over the 
style which led into the road, than there came the sound of feet 
bounding over the short grass, and with a flying leap over the style 
which had taken her so much trouble to surmount, a big figure 
in a rough pepper and salt suit, with a well-worn straw hat at 
the back of a bristling head, bounded to her side, while a rather 
gruff voice wished her good afternoon, and a big sunburnt fist 
coolly took possession of her luggage. 

Nell protested against being treated so summarily, but to no 
purpose, and so she was obliged to content herself with a 
caution to mind the hot basin, and submit to the escort of the 
truant cricketer for the rest of her journey. 

All had gone well during the first part of the journey, the 
somewhat oddly assorted couple chatting away in the most free 
and easy—brother and sisterly—way, until in the excitement of 
describing some new triumph in his favourite pastime—cricket, 
the self-instituted errand boy grasped his burden fervently, the 
next moment to let it slip from his grasp to the ground. 
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There was an agonised cry from Nell, followed by a dull thud, 
or rather a subdued squash, and the cherished basin lay smashed, 
if not to the traditional thousand pieces, at least to sufficient to 
allow of the precious contents to trickle from out the brown 
paper covering and flow down the path. 

“Oh, Will!” cried Nell, in dismay. 

“ Oh, Nell, I am so sorry, I forgot it,” said the cricketer, with 
a most penitent big-boy expression. 

“But I told you,” said Nell, with quenching severity. And 
then the two stood stock still before the ruin, looking like two 
naughty children caught in the act. How long they would have 
remained thus its hard to say, but after a moment or two, Nell, 
looking up, found the cause of the catastrophe looking at 
her with such a glance of fearful entreaty that, forgetting her 
momentary annoyance, she burst into a peal of laughter, in 
which, with an air of relief comical to behold, the culprit joined, 
his loud, hearty tones mingling with the girl’s softer ones. 

The end of the affair was that the soup and basin were left by 
the road side, a mocking monument to the sad end of a well 
commenced charity mission, while Nell set off home with her 
very buttery fingered porter, to arrive home, as we have seen, 
somewhat later than she wished. 

Her exploits having been commented upon, Dorry was looked 
to for some account of her doings, but she was discreetly silent, 
hoping, as Kate seemed to have forgotten the cricketing episode, 
to get off scot free. But Lin was for once less merciful than her 
sister in asking the young scapegrace if it was not report day at 
the school. 

Dorry was obliged to own it was, and after much pressing, was 
induced to hand over a paper somewhat crumpled, as having 
been used for a ball by the young lady in play time. 

This paper Kate read aloud, I can hardly say for the edifica- 
tion of the assembled company, the only representative of the 
Darrell family at Miss Peters’ not having exactly distinguished 
herself or very well supported the dignity of the family during the 
nearly concluded term. 

At the end, Kate folded up the paper, and with a dis- 
dainful shrug of her shoulders, threw it on the table. Dorry 
poured forth a volley of excuses, ably seconded as usual by 
Nell. Lin shook her head with an attempt at motherly severity. 
Mr. Darrell said nothing. Nell kindly filled up the pause which 
followed by some trivial remarks, and the party rose from the. 
table. 

When Biddy at length came to clear away the tea things, she 
found Kate was lying on the sofa, Dorry, as she said, “ stretching 
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her figure” full length on the rug; Nell sitting in her pet 
place on the window-sill amidst a bank of geraniums; Lin 
stowed away in one armchair; Uncle Will lying back in the 
_other, still thinking of the news which he found so hard to tell, 
but which must be told sooner or later. 

It was well the gathering dusk hid his face from the little 
family, or they might have guessed his evil secret from his face. 

The evening before, how calm and serene had been the expres- 
sion of the finely-moulded features, as he had looked round with 
his smile of quiet amusement at his little flock while frankly in 
his presence they had unfolded their little plans for their several 
futures. That was only the evening before, a few hours back, 
yet as he sat once more in the midst of his little family, it was 
strangely pitiful to see the fine brown eyes, no longer bright and 
flashing, but dim as with unshed tears, travel from one to another 
of the group, as if trying in vain to answer some unspoken 
question in his own mind. 

Before they had sat round, and with gay faces and laughter, 
and girlish fun, planned out, if not glorious, at least happy, 
futures for themselves. Now they sat silent, touched by the 
dim shadow of a coming evil, which told them all silently that 
something, they knew not what, was the matter ; while he alone, 
their adopted father, knowing what the day had brought forth, 
made plans for a future which was, oh, so unlike what they or he 
had ever dreamed of. 

He had listened to their plans and smiled in the morning, 
proudly conscious of the good fortune which had all along 
attended all his efforts, had said “ my girls will never have to face 
hardship, they are all provided for.” 

He had said this in the morning, not boastfully, only gladly, 
thankfully, and in the evening he looked at the young faces 
and forms around him and asked himself “What shall I—what 
will they do now ?” 

The few short hours of the working day had seen his fairy 
castle shattered before his eyes, and all his golden dreams 
for the future of Jack's girls proved as bootless as those 
the young hearts had dreamt themselves in half fun, half 
seriousness. 

He who so lately had gloried in the work of the past, for the 
glow of happiness it cast on those for whom he had worked, now 
sat trying to hide from himself what truthfully that future must 
be like. 

He had through the long years of their childhood, worked 
for Jack’s girls with a love they could scarcely comprehend, and 
now that they, as he had only just began to understand, stood— 
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at least two of them—on the threshold of womanhood, that 
work was proved in vain, they were as poor as if he had never 
moved a finger in their cause—penniless—little better than 
beggars in the world. 

Yes, that was the truth, the whole plain truth, and presently 
he told it. 

The girls had been silent for some time, until the silence had 
seemed to become irksome to restless Dorry. 

“Do somebody wake up,” she said, not offering to stir from 
her very comfortable, not to say elegant position. “This quiet 
is quite ghostly. Play something Lin, there’s a dear, something 
lively.” 

Nothing loath, Lin rose and opened the beautiful little piano, 
her uncle’s present on her last birthday, in acknowledg- 
ment of her being the musical genius of the family. But 
now to please Dorry she discarded her usual favourites and 
struck up something lively in the shape of a march, played with 
a quick firm touch truly inspiring. 

Mr. Darrell listened for some moments, while Dorry evidently 
well pleased, beat time with her foot on the floor, and hummed 
the air in her clear voice, till presently, evidently following the 
bent of her own thoughts, which were not so high flown as her 
youngest sister's, Lin wandered from one air into another, until 
from beneath her gentle touch flowed that sweetest of all 
English melodies, “ Home, Sweet Home.” 

It had always been one of Uncle Will’s favourites, and now 
believing perhaps he was a bit tired with his day’s work, the 
beautiful young player thought the song might please him. 

Nell began to sing first, in her tiny voice like the piping of 
some feathered songster, and nearly as sweetly, Kate followed 
in her clear ringing soprano, which, in spite of some lack of 
training, had already won her some applause at village assem- 
blies, then Lin, who in spite of her musical tastes, could not 
claim rivalry with Nell, began in her turn, chanting 
forth the sacred song, like she did the hymns at church, 
and last, but certainly not least, Dorry struck in with a queer 
deep voice, which cracked persistently and oddly now and then, 
but all the same bade fair in time to steal away her elder 
sister’s laurels as the songstress of the family. 

Usually the quartette was backed up by a good sounding bass, 
but somehow Uncle Will felt that night as if he could not sing, 
much less the words of his old favourite song. 

So he sat—or rather leant back in his armchair, and listened 
—the fresh young voices floating around him clearly and gladly, 
and yet with a strange mockery of his hopes and fears in them, 
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so that presently he could bear it no longer, nor any longer put 
off the evil moment. 

He raised himself suddenly in his chair, drawing himself up 
like a combatant ready to face his foe. 

' “Lin,” he said, “don’t play any more. I want to speak to 
you all. Eleanor, dear, come nearer. I want you by my side 
for a little.” 

There was not so much in the words, and his voice was as 
calm as usual; but the use of his dead love’s name in speaking 
to Nell told the girls more than any accents of warning. 

In an instant the four young clear voices were hushed, al- 
though even then the echo floated round the room and out of 
the open window into the garden beyond, so that it reached the 
ears of a solitary passer-by, a tall black-coated figure weary in 
body and mind, just come from a room of death. He was on his 
way home, and the words of the song floated softly on to his ear, 
so clearly that he fancied he could recognise one tone from 
another, and straightway so easily do hearts bound and rebound, 
he went on his way dreaming again happy dreams—of a home, 
sweet, sweet home he had pictured to himself so often. He did 
not hear the song cease so suddenly—he did not guess the truth. 

Within the little oaken parlour of River Lodge there was 
silence following the song. Lin had ceased playing, and turned 
on her stool slowly, not quite certain what might be coming, her 
thoughts too much wrapped up in the music which had so lately 
left her fingers to be aware of any very great evil. Kate 
lifted her head with a quick action which she always used when 
surprised or angry. Dorry sat up suddenly, drawing her feet 
under her, her favourite attitude when very much interested, and 
looked round questioningly, while Nell, always fearful at any 
sense of danger, crept across the darkened room to her Uncle’s 
side, and seating herself on the arm of his chair, stole one arm 
round his neck. 

But even now that he had given the danger signal, Uncle 
Will hesitated to speak till Nell, looking up anxiously into his 
face, asked, 

“Ts anything the matter, Uncle Will ?” 

Then, taking a prisoner within his own the little white hand 
which ran riot in his silver hair, Uncle Will told his story—the 
story which had began with the arrival of that blue-enveloped 
letter in the morning, and would end, alas! he could not tell 
where. 

And the ill news was this—the same that would be told 
sooner or later in many a house and homestead—the failure of 
the —— Bank, the storehouse of Mr. Darrell’s treasures. 
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At one fell swoop had been swept away all his earnings, 
leaving him not only without resources to carry on his work at 
that time most necessary to him, but carrying off the fortunes of 
Jack’s girls. 

Not only had he himself to start in the world again, but he 
could not do so alone. The battle of life lay before the girls he 
had tended and reared so carefully. 

They did not understand what that meant, or at least not so 
fully as he did. When he had told all, they sat for a moment or 
two silent, because he was so, not frightened or awed by what 
he had told them. But it was sufficient for their young hearts 
that a cloud had arisen to dim the brightness of the home, and as 
they realised this, instinctively they all clung together. 

Nell would give up her place at Uncle Will’s side to no one, 
but the other girls went nearer. Dorry blundered to Lin’s side, 
who put her arm round her as if protectingly, and even Kate, 
undemonstrative as she usually was, laid one hand on Nell’s 
head, and stood in the faint light, erect as ever, but with a less 
cold look on her face than before. Already the first blight of 
misfortune had softened some rough corners. 

After a little Mr. Darrell raised his head, and catching as it were 
an element of courage from the thought, said cheerily, 

“Let us finish our song.” 


Lin returned to the piano, and once more the beautiful words, 
and voices, doubly ringing in their fervency,the young and clear 
ones, the deep bass, chanted forth the refrain “Home, Sweet 
Home.” 


(Zo be continued.) 








A COSMOPOLITAN ACTOR. 


By J. B. HOWE. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


(Continued). 


THIS was a settler for me, as far as that part of the country was 
concerned, as I made up my mind, there and then, to leave 
Kington and return to my home on foot. But how was this to 
be done? Every farthing I had in the world was five shillings, 
that would never keep me on the road for one hundred and sixty 
six miles or more. 

In my dilemma I suddenly conceived the idea of writing 


home for more money, surely when they knew the circumstances 
they would not hesitate to forward it. But then it would take 
a’ least four days to get an answer, with or without money, as 
there were no telegraphs then or money-orders. However, after I 
bade De Vere and the other good-bye, they having failed to 
induce me to accompany them to “another place” where they 
were sure to do “ well” (Heaven only knows where that was), I 
succeeded in getting a room in a quiet little cottage, at the foot 
of the Welsh Hey mountains, with some real christian people 
for the sum of two shillings and sixpence per week, and from 
thence I dispatched a letter home, begging for money to come. 

It was exactly six days before I received a response, contain- 
ing half-a-sovereign. I already owed half-a-crown to the poor 
cottagers, for of course the five shillings had been spent in pro- 
visions for the week, so that, when I paid up my rent, I had 
seven and sixpence to commence my journey to London, which 
I did, on foot, carrying on a stick a large bundle containing 
theatrical property, and a few private articles, which one by one 
I parted with on the road for food and lodging, until I arrived 
at Worcester. 

As I was passing an Inn I heard shouts from the large room 
over the bar of “encore,” or “an cor,” and I resolved to venture 
up, and see if I could induce them to let me amuse them. 
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It was a case of desperation, and I entered the room trembling 
in every limb, partly from an instinctive dread of failing, but 
more from sheer exhaustion; with cap in hand I opened the 
door and said : 

“T beg pardon, gentlemen, but would you like a recitation or 
a comic song.” 

All at once there was a murmur of surprise among the 
“gentlemen,” most of them being actually gentlemen of means, 
as the tavern or inn was of the superior class, and many rich 
farmers and tradesmen were among the number. 

One red-faced, white-headed old man, reminding me very 
much of the illustrious “ Pickwick” exclaimed, “Aye! aye! my 
lad, lets see what you can do, but you look fagged and worn- 
like, here step up and take a sup of ale first, that will put life 
into you.” 

“Thank you, sir, I’d rather have the ale after I've done my 
best to amuse you, if its all the same, gentlemen,” said I. 

“ Aye! aye! that'll do, come lad, make a start, now Mr. 
Chairman, the id 

Before he could say “hammer,” rap, rap, it went, and after an 
instant’s silence I commenced with “ Othello’s Apology,” which 
elicited hearty applause and an encore. 

I then gave them the “ Bold Blood-hound,” which went even 
better, because there was a chorus, in which they all joined in 
lustily, and there was a still greater encore, so that when I gave 
them what I thought would be my chef d’ceuvre, “The Stage- 
struck School-boy,” I really thought they would devour me; 
there was no getting away from the ale this time, a dozen 
glasses and pots were extended to me, like the spectres in “ Rip 
van Winkle,” to poor Rip on the Katskill, and no denial would 
they take to give them something else. 

“ Here, lad, thou must give us another, and we won't forget 
thee at the end.” 

“All right,” thought I, “here's a good pitch,” and poor 
Belphegor began again. 

“ This time “ The Roving Bachelors,” which suited them all 
to anicety, as it was full of allusions to the wedded state and was 
decidedly in favour of blissful bachelorhood ; at the end of which 
I was offered more beer or spirits, and the “ Pickwickians ” 
deposited coppers and silver into the hat of one of the party, 
which, when handed to me amounted to four shillings and ten- 
pence. 

With almost tears in my eyes (I’m sure they were in my - 
throat) I tried to thank them, and retired to the street to search 
for a lodging for the night, which I obtained for one shilling, and 
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as I had slept, or tried to sleep, the night before in a barn on 
the top of some trusses of hay, with rats roving lovingly about 
me until daylight, you may be sure my repose on this occasion 
was full of tranquillity, if not bliss. 


CHAPTER IX. 


How can I describe my progress to London ? 

“ All the king’s horses and all the king’s men,” could never, 
never make me take that journey again. 

When I arrived at Hyde Park Corner, I was a perfect picture 
of a wandering vagrant: footsore, ragged, half-starved, and 
wretched. 

I had not thoroughly realised my forlorn position up to this 
time, for while tramping along the country roads, I did not seem 
to care who I encountered, as I was sure not to meet any one 
who knew me; but when I approached the busy throng of the 
modern Babylon, every passer-by seemed an old acquaintance, 
and each instant I expected to hear a footstep behind me, a 
hand tap me on the shoulder, and a voice exclaim: “ Hallo! 
my boy, why whatever is the meaning of this ?” 

But had I known the world then as I do now,I should not 
have been so apprehensive, as few, very few, of God’s creatures 
would wish to recognise in the public streets a being so tattered, 
torn, ghastly, and bedraggled. 

I succeeded in reaching my home in Somers Town at about 
5 p.m., and when I gave the three knocks at the street door, 
which indicated that someone had called for the occupants of 
the second floor front, the window was raised, a woman’s head 
thrust out, and a well-known voice (my mother’s) exclaimed— 

“What do you want, my man?” 

“Its me,” I replied. 

The head disappeared, and at the same instant the door was 
opened by the landlady, when I had the mortification of being 
recognised. Deeply humiliated I skulked upstairs to my 
mother’s room, to be cheered with taunts about my madness 
for the “infernal stage,” &c. 

Some weeks after this gloomy episode I happened to get a 
situation as shopman at Knight’s (now Smith’s) in the Strand, 
three doors from the pit entrance to the Lyceum, and having to 
take a dressed crab and some oysters one night to “ Emery” and 
“Tom” Lyon in their dressing-room. I lingered for a short 
time at the wings, listening to a portion of the duel scene of the 
drama entitled “ The Creole,” and the mania again gained the 
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mastery of all my resolutions to keep from the Thespian circle, 
for the next day found me at George Fisher’s once again. 

After a few “morning calls,’ I was duly despatched to the 
town of Rochdale, in Lancashire, for the juveniles, at a salary of 
thirty shillings per week. 

I shall not soon forget my first impressions of that commu- 
nity! I sought for lodgings, as a natural consequence, immedi- 
ately, and having succeeded in obtaining a large front room in 
what appeared to be a respectable tavern in one of the principal 
streets, I was being shown upstairs by a very decent looking 
chamber-maid, when, as we were passing through the stone 
passage, in a room on the basement to the right of the staircase, 
I witnessed a scene which (even at this distant date) makes me 
sick at heart and blush with shame at our so-called civilisation, 
to contemplate. 

There were about nine or ten stalwart men (no, not men, but 
savages), yelling, gesticulating, raving, swearing, foaming, jump- 
ing, laughing, bawling, while two others were fighting, biting, 
tearing, kicking, and rending in mad and ferocious fury at each 
other on the stone floor. I saw them fall, the head of one 
resounding on the stone flags, something like the huge wooden 
tool the Irishmen used to “dock” the great stones in the roads 
with before McAdam introduced his improved method of paving 
or rather road making, and sad to relate the pretty chamber- 
maid even halted on the stairs to gaze at this savage scene. 

When one of the brutes on the ground, in a boastful manner 
exclaimed, “I’ve gotten thy finger, d n thee,” and the other 
with equal ferocity cried, “ But I have thy ear, bl——t thee,” 
she laughed and clapped her hands in a transport of hilarity 
while showing me to my room, complaisantly informing me that 
“they'd soon turn it up now.” 

“Well,” I thought, “this is a good beginning.” 

After having attended to my toilet, as I was very dusty and 
smoke-dried with the journey, I sauntered forth to find the 
Theatre, “ Royal” of course,and being about 4 p.m. there was 
no manager in the “Temple,” but having obtained his private 
address, and being anxious to let him know I had arrived, I 
knocked at the door, and was surprised to see a really handsome 
lady open it, who, in the most winning way the sex can assume 
(when well-bred) wished to know my business. I informed her 
who I was, &c., when she called “ James.” 

“ Jaines ” -immediately issued from the parlour, and I encoun- 
tered for the first time in my then young life a really responsible ~ 
and gentlemanly manager (long life to him say I), Mr. James 
Rodgers, the present lessee of the Prince of Wales Theatre, 
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Birmingham; the lady I concluded was his wife, and when 
introduced to her on the stage next morning at a rehearsal of 
the “ Lady of Lyons,” I found her one of the most charming 
ladies I ever knew. 

She was tall, beautiful, and talented, and with her accom- 
plished husband in the character of “Claude,” that night 
afforded me a pleasing contrast to the very bad manner I had 
seen the piece done before. 

The company, too, from what I can remember, was tolerably 
strong, having amongst its members such names as Joseph 
Rickards for the Heavies, George Barton, W. Sidney, Pimm, J. 
B. Howe, Miss Julia Perry, now Mrs. W. Sidney, and others. 

While here I had the pleasure and honour of supporting the 
great G. V. Brooke, who was then literally in his prime. I was 
the “Roderigo” to his “Othello,” and the “Allworth” to his 
“ Sir Giles.” 

Here let me relate how powerful must have been his acting 
when on the occasion of his death-scene in the “ New Way to 
Pay Old Debts,” a celebrated physician of the town happened 
to be in front, and was actually so carried away by the realism 
of his dying, that he obtained permission to come behind the 
scenes, and there offered his professional aid to poor G. V. B., 
believing that he was in a real apopletic fit. 

The next night “Othello” and “His Last Legs” was the 
bill, in the cast of which I was included as Charles Rivers. 
Shall I ever cease to remember (“ No, not while memory holds a 
seat in this distracted globe”) the awe and wonder I felt as I 
saw the “dusky Moor” emerge from his little dressing-room, 
where a dark-faced bluck eyed woman, in black satin, Marié 
Durét was easing his gorgeous robe to allow it to pass the little 
narrow passage on to the stage. As Grimaldi says, “He was no 
more to mea man, he became a God,” and when he made his first 
entrance with J. Rikards as Iago, from the right hand side, I 
thought the applause would literally “ bring down the house,” for 
it was not a commodious or substantial structure at that time, and 
had there been such an institution as the Board of Works, which 
now-a-days (in London, at least) so worries and perplexes 
theatrical managers, the place would have been condemned 
years before I was born, and I should not have had the honour 
of participating in the pleasure of acting with so great a genius. 

Genius he was, and with all the most elaborate advantages that 
Nature, or God, can bestow on mortal; whatever Kean was I 
never had the chance of knowing, save what I have heard and 
read about him (as he died before I was born), but Brooke’s 
genius could not have been superseded by any tragedian who 
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ever lived. His great personal charms, magnificent figure, face, 
and voice, combined to make him every inch an actor of the 
first, the very first order. Had he also been blessed with a less 
nervous temperament, and only a spice of stoicism sufficient to 
make him cynical and morose, he would have thought more of 
the main chance, and doubtless have been alive now, seeking in 
calm retirement the sweet rewards of a laborious life passed in 
elevating the actor's art, and leaving to posterity a name not less 
revered, but in a worldly sense more honoured and respected. 

During the progress of the farce of “ His Last Legs,” a funny 
incident occurred which threatened at one moment to stop the 
piece. In one of the scenes the Doctor O’Toole (G. V. Brooke) 
is supposed to put Charles Rivers under the influence of mes- 
merism, and the irresistibly comic manner in which he made his 
“ passes,” and the extraordinary richness of an Irish brogue, had 
so powerful an effect on my risibilities, that I could not contain 
myself, and burst out into an immoderate fit of laughter on the 
sofa, so prolonged that poor G. V. joined in, and each was trying 
to outdo the other, until the very audience themselves caught it 
up, and it culminated in a general burst of almost inexhaustible 
mirth. 

The fact is the contrast between his magnificent rendering of 
the Moor, and the equally grand and unctuous humour of Doctor 
O’Toole, had such a powerful effect on me that all my efforts to 
restrain myself were unavailing. 

While playing here a serious accident occured to Miss Julia 
Perry (now Mrs. W. Sidney). We were all afraid at the 
time that it would result in the amputation of her leg. She 
was tripping on to the stage in a fairy-like manner, for some 
part in the opening of the pantomime, when through the over- 
sight or carelessness of the stage-carpenter, who had made a 
square hole in the stage (a sort of trap), for the candle to rise up 
in the haunted room of one of the comic scenes, unfortunately 
had failed to put any support under it, so that when Miss Perry’s 
foot came upon the exact spot in her “trip,” as a natural con- 
sequence her leg went right through the hole, and we all feared 
it was broken. 

Of course the audience thrilled, the lady shrieked with pain. 
The curtain was lowered for a time, when Mr. Sidney, Mr. 
Rodgers, and the rest, ran to her assistance. After certain 
restoratives, with a heroic firmness, she thanked the bystanders, 
the curtain was again raised, and the imperilled beauty limped. 
on to the stage to resume her “rdle,” receiving the hearty 
plaudits of an admiring audience. 

We had not proceeded far into the season here, when one morn- 
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ing I received a letter from George Fisher, of Bow Street, offering 
me an engagement for the juveniles at twenty-five shillings per 
week to support “Ira Aldridge,” the “ African Roscius,” at the 
- T.R., Croydon. This was very gratifying to me, as it was 
nearer London, and I might stand a chance of being seen by 
some one of the London Managers, or agents of the “Great 
Metropolis.” 

When I arrived in Croydon and sought out the T.R., I found 
it (oh! strange irony of fate) an old chapel. What the sect who 
formerly held forth there could have been, I never ascertained, 
but the proprietor of the building could not have had many 
scruples of conscience on theological principles, and probably 
thought that Satan’s pounds were as acceptable as “ Peter's 
pence.” Be that as it may, we did a splendid business for six 
weeks, the “ African” winning laurels of histrionic growth, and 
multitudes of admirers among the various Desdemonas who 
constituted the majority of the assembled audiences in this 
usually straight-laced town, or village of Croydon. I can 
remember the feeling of repugnance I experienced at the 
adulatory congratulations bestowed upon him by the fair 
members of the company (who for decency sake shall be 
nameless). 

That he was a clever man no one who knew him would dispute, 
his powers of tragedy and comedy alike were most marvellous, 
he was also an educated man, but at the same time, it shocks a 
sensitive nature to see a pure blonde with almost angelic features 
and form, putting on a most bewitching smile, and using every 
art of feminine blandishment to win the notice and deserve the 
esteem of the true bred “ African Nigger.” 

The joint lessees of this “chapel theatre” were Messrs. 
Sefton Parry (of the Holborn), and a Mr. Fitzwilliam, who 
had a pretty little wife whose one great fault was a mania 
to appear in black silk tights, a short black velvet tunic, 
and strut and bellow on the stage of the “Queen’s” in Totten- 
ham Court Road as “Hamlet.” I saw her twice in that 
“rdle,’ and anything so inane, “stale and unprofitable,” as 
a mild little lady trying to conceive and interpret so essentially 
a masculine character as the melancholy Dane it is difficult to 
contemplate. The gentleman who supported her as Laertes 
had an utter disregard for the “Queen’s English,” and the 
profuse manner in which he bestrewed the churchyard with 
aspirates, but always in the wrong places, would have done 
justice to a Whitechapel “ coster.” 

When the season was drawing to a close I naturally sought 
another “shop,” and succeeded in obtaining an offer from a very 
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funny little man, then the lessee of the “ Woolwich Theatre,” W. 
H. Newham, father of the celebrated Madame Colonna, and the 
present Newham of “Newham and Latimer” fame. “ Billy,” 
(we always called him by his christian name) became extremely 
partial to me, and gave me many chances of distinguishing 
myself in the various leading parts of Shakespeare’s tragedies, 
and seemed extremely sorry when I left him to join the “ Forces 
of Mr. James Biddles, of the Bower Saloon,” Stangate Street, 
Westminster Road. My salary here was “collosal,” consider- 
ing it was assured (being a genuine London Theatre). Its 
dimensions (the “sal” I mean) rising to the altitude of exactly 
eighteen times one—eighteen shillings per week. 

J. F. Young, had just left the “ Bower,” and W. R. Crauford, 
father of the young Craufords (nephews of Mrs. Sara Lane) 
was retained for the leading business in conjunction with your 
humble servant, and with the limited resources at the command 
the indefatigable lessee, 1 have seen many productions in that 
bijou theatre, which would have done credit to more preten- 
tious establishments. 

“The Othello of humble life,’ was one of the many in- 
stances in that time of how a well-organised company with an 
experienced actor-manager at the helm, can be trained to 
acquit themselves. Mr. Crauford himself was always great in the 
so-called “ Emery line of rustic heroes.” He was the “ Othello,” 
Miss Adelaide Biddles, now the widow of the late Charles 
Calvert, the “Desdemona,” myself the “Cassio,” with the song 
of “Vive Amour,” (being a soldier), Mr. Symondson, the 
“ Jeremy Diddler” of a former chapter, was the “ Iago,” Frank 
Huntley was in the cast, but what he played I cannot 
remember. 

While at this little house, I had the great pleasure of making 
the professional acquaintance of a gentleman whose great talent, 
personal advantages, and social worth have been fitly recognised 
ever since, and I feel convinced will never pale in the dim future 
of uncertain fate, Mr. James Fernandez. 

I had not been under the banner of “Biddles” more than 
four months, when I was solicited to play at the “ Britannia 
Saloon” for the benefit of “ Billy Newham.” The piece selected 
by him for me to appear in being “ Claude Lorraine.” Mr. C. J. 
Bird “ Claude,” the part of “Claude’s Son,” being apportioned to 
me, and from this circumstance I may date my future career as 
a “cosmopolitan actor,” for immediately after the piece was 
over I was sent for by Mr. Samuel Lane, the proprietor, and 
offered an engagement (which I signed next day) for twelve 
months, at a salary of two pounds per week, and a half clear 
benefit during the year. 
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Here was a rise of 22s. per week at one jump, and more- 
over the salary “ doubly assured,” as Mr. Lane was a gentleman 
of substantial means, and was never known to discountenance 
the “ ghosts” perambulations on Saturdays—as, I presume, will 
not be disputed when I relate that he paid James Anderson, the 
tragedian, £120 per week after his having been offered only half 
that sum to appear at an opposition theatre. Whether Mr. Lane 
had previously suffered many squabbles and contentions about 
lines of business with the various “artists,” I know not, but 
when I came to read my printed engagement, I found that 
although I was engaged fora share of the “ leading business,” 
it was evidently not likely to lead up to the “lion’s share,” as 
there were certain clauses inserted which made it imperatively 
necessary for me to carry a “banner” on. But this was partly 
explained away by Mr. Lane that “ail” the company signed the 
same “forms,” and as it was notorious that they had some of 
the best actors in London on their “staff,” I inwardly consoled 
myself that I should share no worse than the rest, “Oh! fallacy 
of human hopes.” 

My opening part was “ William Drummond,” in the “ Soldier’s 
Progress,” the actual “leading role,” and the piece ran for 
several weeks to crowded houses. The cast including Mrs. 
Edwin Yarnold, a “great” little tragic actress ; Mrs. Atkinson ; 
Harry Carles (an inimitable low comedian); Billy Rogers 
(another); C. J. Bird; W. H. Newham; Cecil Pitt; Charles 
Morton; Johnny Clements; W. H. Smith; Mrs. E. B. Gaston, 
&c., &c. It makes me nervous even now, when I think of the 
feelings of pride I enjoyed while I looked forward to a long 
career as a leading man in the now famous “Brit,” but judge 
of my chagrin and horror, when one night I had a “ part” put 
into my hand by John Mordant, the “prompter,” for a “call” 
next morning of “ Dick Turpin.” 

Can you guess what this “part” was? No! of course not, 
if you lived to the age of Methuselah. It was the “ ostler,” who 
has to bring on a pail of water for the horse. Talk about 
“another blow to proud ambition,” it was more than a blow, it 
was a “ crusher.” 

Had I failed to give satisfaction to the audience or the 
“ management,” I could have understood it, but I had made 
what might be termed “a decided hit,” as may be readily seen 
when I relate that during that year I played a fair share of 
the leading business, and moreover, was re-engaged at the end 
fora further term of a year at the rise of salary to three pounds. 
But I never could get over the “ostler,” and finally became 
anxious to try my fortunes abroad, believing in the old proverb 
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that “a prophet is not a prophet in his own country.” I had 
seen an American newspaper in the hands of “Tom Lenton,” 
the father of :he celebrated “ Lenton Troupe,” and who, at the 
time I write of, was performing an act of “ walking the ceiling” 
at the “ Britannia,” and in this paper I saw the name and address 
in New York of a very celebrated dramatic agent, a Mr. Charles 
T. Parsloe. To him I wrote and stated how anxious I was to visit 
the States, but in my most sanguine moments scarcely dared 
hope for an answer, as it then seemed a place so distant that 
one might almost as soon expect a visitor from the “other and 
unknown world,” as to receive a letter from the “new.” At least 
ten months must have elapsed, and my dreams of distant climes 
almost faded into the shadowy realms of “sweet oblivion,” when, 
to my utter amazement, I one morning had handed to mea 
mysterious looking missive, the envelope of which was covered 
with strange cabalistic characters, and evidently a portrait of the 
great “ Wizard of the North,” James Anderson. What could 
this mean,I thought ? However, I read the enclosed, and found 
it was from Charles T. Parsloe, theatrical agent, Chambers 
Street, New York, U.S.A., the said letter having been brought 
over by Anderson, and fosted to me in London, and giving me 
every promise of his professional assistance “when you arrive.” 
This was a little disappointing, as I had hoped to see an offer of 
an engagement, but when I read further that “ managers will 
not make engagements until artists are on the spot,” it seemed 
quite reasonable, and I made up my mind at once that I would 
risk it. But then arose a most perplexing dilemma. My 
second year’s term at the “Brit.” would not expire until 
September, and it was now only the month of May, and my 
natural instinct taught me that the “dramatic season” in 
America, as also in England, usually commences in September 
or October, and if I did not arrive in the “States” prior to that 
date, I might run the chance of being out for months, or at 
least be compelled to accept a line of business to which I felt 
myself superior. 

However, I wrote off to Parsloe, and told him I was coming 
“out immediately,” and as my second annual Benefit was to 
come off in July, I thought I might get there at least by August, 
but to do this, I should, of necessity have to leave the Britannia 
at least six weeks before my contract with Mr. Lane had 
expired. I knew it was in vain to ask that favour, and I 
resolved to get away unknown to any one. Being without any . 
pecuniary means to pay my passage out, save by the proceeds 
of my Benefit, I remained until that event came off, and I had 
received my week’s salary. 
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The treasury was always opened at the Britannia on Saturday 
at 2.30 p.m., but the good ship “London,” Captain Hubbard, 
was advertised to leave the London Docks for New York on this 
very Saturday, with the afternoon tide, so that if I wanted to go 
at all, I could not play on Saturday night at the Britannia, so 
there was no alternative but to leave the theatre as I did, carry- 
ing with me a night’s salary which I had not earned, and caus- 
ing the most painful annoyance to the management, as no one 
knew I had gone, save C. J. Bird and one of the supers, who 
carried my boxes of wardrobe to the cart that was waiting to 
receive them; and thus, alone, depressed, and almost choking 
with emotion at the reflection of what trouble I was causing, 
leaving behind me many a pleasant association, with inward 
misgivings of the voyage (as we had not that confidence of sea 
voyages then, as we have now), we passed down the Thames, and 
as I stood on the fo’castle deck and heard the pilot shout “ port,” 
starboard,’ my mind was sorely troubled at the (perhaps) rash 
step I had taken, and I expected to see at every wharf we passed 
a boat glide out containing the commanding figure of Mr. 
Samuel Lane, and at least a couple of Thames Police to arrest 


and bring back the absconding J. B. Howe for breach of engage- 
ment. 


CHAPTER X. 


I PRESUME it will not be supposed, from what I have related 
of my pecuniary affairs at this time, that I could indulge in the 
luxury of a cabin on board the good ship “London,” or that I 
fared sumptuously in the way of supplying the inner man. But, 
as someone has said, “ Man must live,’ and as I then believed 
myself to be no exception to the rule, I felt it incumbent on me 
to “lay out” a certain amount of hard cash, and “lay in” a 
corresponding quantity of commodities, for the entire voyage. 

I went about the neighbourhood of the docks, and purchased 
what I thought I should want, such as a ham, butter, a stone 
jar full of fresh eggs, some bacon, pickled onions, a bag of hard 
biscuits, etc., and carried them with me to the ship, where I was 
shown to the “ steerage.” 

To those who have never faced a voyage across the Atlantic, 
in the steerage of a sailing vessel, my future remarks may seem 
to smack of exaggeration, but of all the pictures ever drawn of 
the Inferno, none, I believe, could excel in horror the dens to 
which thousands of poor souls have been consigned in their 
(sometimes) insane attempts to better their condition by a “trip 
to America.” 
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I can only liken it to the “ Black Hole” of Calcutta, save and 
except that the victims of the latter had the prospect of a speedy 
death, whereas in the former case we “died every day we lived,’ 
and those days numbered exactly forty-six, being the duration 
of our voyage from the London Docks to the East River, New 
York. The concentrated effluvia from a thousand and one 
charnel houses could not win the race against the stench which 
ascended the nostrils as you descended the steep steps of the 
“companion” on your progress to the “cribbed, cabined, and 
confined” coffin, falsely styled “a berth,” in the steerage; and 
the biblical-record of Babel could take “a back seat,” at the 
confusion of tongues, ringing in the ears, from the “scum” 
which the “seething pots” from England, Ireland, Scotland, 
Germany, Switzerland, Scandinavia, and other spots on the 
world’s map, gathered together in that floating tub, all bent 
on trying their fortunes in the “ New World.” 

As soon as we had left the Thames and the tug slipped her 
hawser, my first real troubles commenced, for we were caught 
in a squall, and, like most cockneys who have never been farther 
than Gravesend, I had a natural curiosity to see “the waves 
rough.” The wind was of course very sharp, although in the 
summer time, and it was raining. I put on my “Poncho,” a 
sort of overcoat made somewhat after the style of the ladies 
present “ Dolman,” with huge hanging sleeves, and of a thick 
material called “ Witney,” which is at once peculiarly suggestive 
of a blanket. 

I succeeded in fastening myself round the waist to a “ belay- 
ing-pin ” at the mizen-mast, to prevent myself from sliding from 
“bulwark to bulwark,” as the ship in her lurches shipped water 
every minute, and whilst I was apostrophising the elements 
inwardly in a grandiloquent manner, a wave struck her port bow 
and nearly swept everything from deck. In an almost choked 
and drowning condition I managed to extricate myself from 
the belaying-pin, and slide, not glide. down the companion to 
the steerage ; and my “ Poncho,” which, when dry might have 
weighed from six to seven pounds, I honestly believe when I 
got below weighed at least from seventy to eighty. My head 
seemed bursting and I was seized with vomiting. The desire 
for which was in no way diminished by having a tin “ pannikin” 
handed to me by a motherly Hibernian, and at last I fell into 
my “coffin,” that’s what I christened my berth, for it was 
fashioned much after those equitable dimensions prescribed by _ 
the humane tailors who furnish us with our “last suit of 
black.” I lay in that circumscribed space for fourteen days and 
nights in a state of chronic coma, “rocked in the cradle of the 
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deep,” with the most hideous lullabys ever imagined greeting my 
waking moments and haunting my otherwise troublous dreams. 
Visions of a tall, masculine nurse floated about me, sometimes 
administering whisky to my parched lips, and applying other 
restoratives, until I at last began dimly to realise my painful 
position by certain gnawing pains in that region of the abdomen 
which “abhors a vacuum,” and when I asked the individual, 
whom I have called “nurse,” a raw, red-whiskered Scotchman 
(and whom I recollected to have been my fellow steerage pas- 
senger in the next “coffin” to myself) “if there was anything 
to eat?” replied “There’s some fat bacon left.” 

Now, if there is one article of food more than another that a 
poor sea-sick invalid shrinks from, it is fat bacon. I managed 
to gasp out “ But are there no eggs? I should like one beaten 
up in some tea.” 

He said “ No, I knew they wadna’ keep, so I had them.” 

“What! all?” 

“Yes ; there were only two dozen.” 

“Is there anything else ?” 

“Yes ; some biscuits.” 

“But where is the ham ?” 

“Oh! that went with the eggs. You know we agreed to join 
our provisions, I got a sack of potatoes and some fat bacon, and 
you bought your eggs, ham and biscuits. I knew the ham and 
eggs would’nt keep till you were well, as the doctor said you 
were worse than anybody in the ship.” 

This was a comfortable state of affairs. Here was I, after my 
long fast without anything in the larder but biscuits and fat 
bacon, and with an appetite that was every instant increasing in 
intensity. What should Ido? I inquired for the doctor; he 
would be coming at II am. next morning to see all the 
passengers, and I must perforce starve until that hour, unless I 
tackled the bacon and biscuits, I tried to get a bit down but 
made a miserable failure of it and at last, about 4 p.m., I saw 
several passengers with hot loaves, which I naturally concluded 
were supplied by the ship. I made inquiry, and ascertained 
that the same hot bread was supplied by the black cook of the 
galley, for which he charged six-pence each loaf. 

I had exactly ten shillings in my possession, all that was left 
after paying my fare and procuring the necessary articles before 
enumerated, I actually existed on these hot loaves, which were 
not larger than a twopenny London loaf, until I had spent my 
ten shillings, and after that I was literally starved for several 
days, until I had (as I may say) the luck to be amongst other 
passengers, asked to give a song or a recitation, 
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The doctor on this occasion happened to be on the forecastle 
deck, amused with this improvised concert, and I did my utmost 
to please, and was most successful in doing so, the only one 
in the crowd who might be able to assist me in my misery, by 
ordering me some fresh food. Even at this distant date I 
remember his name, a Mr. Davis, and his good-humoured, 
honest-looking face. He told the steward to let me have some- 
thing, and in less than an hour he sent me, by the cabin boy, 
the half of a roast fowl. “Foul is fair” thought I, and need I 
say, I devoured it ? 

After enduring all the anxieties, dead calm one day, storms 
another, tacking and double tacking, false reports as to the 
distance travelled, jealousies of passengers, love matches, sepa- 
rations, deaths, burials, tornadoes, dangers on the banks of 
Newfoundland, on the forty-third day out we sighted a pilot 
boat, No. 5, from the port of New York! What pen could 
describe the mingled emotions which thrilled every heart, and 
gave brilliancy to all eyes on that memorable sunset, as we 
watched anxiously the approaching white speck on the horizon, 
and were made nearly mad with ecstacy as we head the welcome 
word “ Pilot.” 

He came aboard, a real live Yankee, with the unmistakeable 
characteristics which distinguish that “go-ahead” people, and, 
from what we subsequently learned, we were at least “three 
days’ sail from Sandy Hook, that is if we have luck.” We did 
have it, for on the forty-sixth day, as I said before, we were in 
New York. 

We happened to get to Sandy Hook at dusk, and the pilot 
would not risk “ running her up” after dark, so we anchored off 
“the Hook” until daybreak, and, as I paced up and down the 
deck all through the live-long night, gazing at the stars, and the 
bright moon, and the distant lights of the shipping, and on the 
island, I felt a veritable “Sinbad,” and longed for the morning, 
when I could step foot on that free and independent soil that 
offered a home and encouragement to talent in whatever shape 
it came. 

The next day was Sunday, but we were allowed to go ashore, 
and I availed myself of the privilege, and went direct to a little 
hotel in Rosevelt Street, kept by a Dutchman, but having no 
cash, and not being allowed to remove my boxes until they 
were examined by the “ Customs” on Monday, my only chance 
of obtaining food and a lodging on shore was by leaving a silver 
watch with one of the passengers for ten shillings, which watch 
I never saw again. However,I had a rare treat of American 
oysters, steak, &c., and a real bed, in a real room, and on real 
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terra firma once more, and the next day I got my luggage to 
the hotel, which ensured my board and icdging until further 
notice. 

On the Monday I went out to see the city and look at the 
play bills, I also called on Charles T. Parsloe, the agent in 
Chambers Street, attached to Burton’s Theatre, who informed 
me, to my infinite chagrin— 

“The dramatic season is in full swing, and there are no 
managers from the States in town.” 

“ But do you not think there is a chance for me here in New 
York.” 

“Well, I'm afraid not. You see the “fall” season has com- 
menced, and they are all running their novelties. However, I'll 
give you a letter of introduction to Mr. Stevens, the stage 
manager of the Bowery, they may want someone there.” 

I went to the Bowery, saw Mr. Stevens, who received me 
courteously, regretted that they were full, &c., but, like Parsloe, 
gave me a letter of introduction to Captain Purdey, the 
hospitable lessee of the National Theatre, in Chatham Street. 
It was a treat to meet such a man. His very face was the reflex 
of az honest heart, and his Pickwickian form emblazoned with 
diamonds, and heavy jewelry, bespoke that ostentatious success 
which gives encouragement to rising aspirants. 

It was not long before I let him into my confidence, for 
I told him exactly what I had done, how I had come to 
the States in the steerage, the theatre I had left in London, 
my line of business, and so forth. He asked me if I could 
show him any bills, as I was totally unknown to him, and as 
I only lived three minutes walk from the theatre, in less than 
ten minutes I took him a roll of bills. He was satisfied, and 
amongst other questions asked me if I could sing, as the part I 
should have to play (if engaged) involved a song of three 
verses and the piece I should open in was “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” 
the character “St. Clair.” He took me round to the green 
room, and told Mr. Anthony Rife, the leader, to try my voice, 
and see if I could study the song by the following Monday. 

And now comes a strange incident. The moment Rife (or 
Reif), I hardly know how the name was spelt, struck up the 
symphony of the following song, the first verse of which I only 
remember :— 


ST. CLAIR TO LITTLE EVA. 


Childless, desolate this heart, 
Naught on earth is left to cherish ; 

All is lost, since we must part, 
Every hope and joy will perish. 
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Eva! Eva! lovely daughter ; 
Are those bright eyes veiled in death, 
That so fondly smiled in gladness 
Upon all, at parting breath ? 
Art thou gone from me for ever? 
Shall I never more behold thee ? 
Bud of life, my heart’s fond treasure, 
What is now this world to me? 


I exclaimed: “I know that tune.” 

“You do ?” said he. 

“Yes; that is ‘Can I e’er forget the Valley, an old English 
song.” 

“ft beg your pardon,” said Reif, “this is an original song— 
words and music by Mr. G. C. Howard, father of the little girl 
who plays Eva. 

“Oh! I beg your pardon,” said I, “I must have been 
deceived.” 

I saw at a glance the error I had committed, however I need 
not vouch that I soon /earned the song, for it was note for note 
of the melody I asserted it to be, and the next morning I had 
my first rehearsal of “St. Clair,” and by the following Friday 
was-deemed A I in the song, and letter-perfect in the part. 

I opened on Monday night, and received an encore for the 
song, and two “calls,” and, in less than six weeks from that 
time, I had the satisfaction of having my salary voluntarily 
raised, to see my daguerreotypes in the shop windows, and 
actually a placard in Deusey’s hat shop in Chatham Square, 
announcing: “The St. Clair Hat, as worn by Mr. J. B. Howe, 
in that admired character at the National Theatre, in the Great 
Moral Drama of ‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin.’” 


CHAPTER XI. 


I CERTAINLY wish I did not find it absolutely necessary to use 
the personal pronoun so frequently, but in a work like this 
it is difficult to avoid it. I am writing an autobiography, not of 
some other person, but of myself; and as I can honestly affirm 
that I have never perused one of the many “memoirs” and 
“lives” of other actors, I cannot be accused of imitating their 
style. Perhaps had I read such works I never should have put 
pen to paper on this. I fancy I can hear some of my readers 
exclaiming, “So much the better for us, if you had not.” Be 
that as it may,I here relate only facts, without trying to em- ° 
bellish them with gilded phraseology or false rhetoric, only suited 
to a higher standard of literature, or a work of “ startling dis- 
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closures,” though I fail to see how the latter “points a moral, or 
adorns a tale.” If we cannot touch pitch without being defiled, 
why not avoid the unclean contact, and simply try to elevate, 
. instead of degrade, the noble profession which has afforded 
amusement and instruction to countless thousands. 

I could write volumes on the dark side of theatrical life, but in 
doing so, I should only be pandering to a depraved taste, which 
has of late gained too much ascendency in other communities 
than those of which actors and actresses do not form the 
majority. “The Truth About the Stage,” I certainly dd read, 
and I think it will be conceded that I have sedulously avoided 
any comparison, for if a!l the truth were toid of all “who shall 
‘scape a whipping.” “Condemn me not for faults that all the 
creatures of my make commit; And tho’ thy justice may appal. 
Let mercy on its judgment sit.” 

But, as Hamlet says, “Something too much of this.” I wish 
my pen had half the power to describe my feelings, when, a few 
mornings after my triumph in St. Clair, 1 stood on the steps 
in front of the old National Theatre in New York, and con- 
templated (as the Duke of Gloucester did in “ Paul’s Walk,”) the 
concourse of people passing to and fro, on their various missions 
of trade, business, and pleasure. The novelty alone of the 
various lines of tramcars, with jingling bells on the horses, the 
countless signs and advertisements covering all the fronts of the 
houses from basements to roofs, the glorious Stars and Stripes 
floating in the summer breeze, so unlike in design our more pre- 
tentious standard of England which so recently ran the risk of 
having a corner torn off ; the continual jarring on the cars of the 
“almighty dollar,” which every American has on the tongue, 
though numbers never find it in the pocket; the light, elegant 
“buggies,” apparently so frail, but in reality so supple and 
strong, containing the fairest and most beautiful of damsels, 
more tastefully dressed, and more diéstingué in the ensemble 
than the majority of English and French put together; the 
common drays, built so unlike our waggons or vans, and the 
cumbersome ’bus, with no conductor on the back, were a few of 
the elements of American life which made my heart dance with 
ecstasy at the thought that I had already achieved a success 
which might lead to better and higher aims. Nor was I dis- 
appointed in my aspirations, for after playing St. Clair for twelve 
months consecutively, and most of the time afternoons as well as 
evenings, thus beginning the long series of matinees which have 
continued to the present time, the attraction of the moral drama 
of “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” began to wane, and I naturally looked 
about for “ fresh fields and pastures new,” 
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In the house where I was lodging at the time, was a Mrs. 
Wright, whose pretty, fair daughter, Adelaide, was the principal 
dancer in the grand spectacular drama entitled, “The Cataract of 
the Ganges,” then being played at the Broadway theatre. F. B, 
Conway was the Arbaces, and it was in this theatre that I heard 
the celebrated Lola Montes in a lecture, setting forth the wrongs 
she had been subjected to in being banished from the regions 
of her infatuated king, and compelled to seek a livelihood in a 
country whose arms are ever open to receive the persecuted and 
unappreciated from what part of the globe so’ere they come. 
I must here avow that, as I recall to my mind’s eye that really 
splendid woman, I can find many excuses for the king’s weak- 
ness, and admire the taste that could select for royal favour such 
indisputable charms. Miss Adelaide Wright had been to a 
matinée of “Uncle Tom,” and had mentioned me in such favour- 
able terms to Mr. Thomas Barry, the stage manager of the 
Broadway Theatre, that she was commissioned with a message 
to me to wait upon that gentleman the next morning. 

This said Barry is, or rather was, for he is dead, the 
brother-in-law of the present widow of the late lamented Charles 
Mathews. 

Of course I had pleasing visions of being required for the 
forthcoming novelty at the “ Drury” (the Broadway Theatre) 
of America, instead of which, after being introduced to the 
private room of Manager Barry, who received me with the usual 
and characteristic courtesy— He informed me that he wished 
to offer me an engagement in one of the “largest and most 
splendid theatres in the States or elsewhere.” It was to be 
erected at the cost of four hundred thousand dollars, and was to 
be called the Boston Theatre. 

“ There is not a brick in it at present,” said he, “but the com- 
pany is formed, the money is raised, and I am their sole and 
responsible manager. It will be one of the most gigantic and 
brilliant of theatrical edifices, and afford, I trust, an example for 
more extended enterprise in other cities. I am going to Eng- 
land next week to engage my company of artistes; but I have 
heard a favourable account of your abilities. I have read several 
notices of the piece, and am ready to offer you an engagement 
for."—(I thought he was going to say the Lead, or at least the 
Juvenile Lead, when he continued) : “* The Walking Gents.” 

Never mind, thought I, it is to be the finest temple of the 
drama in the States, and I rejoined, “ What salary, sir ?” 

“Oh, twenty to twenty-five dollars per week is our usual 
salary for that line of business.” 

“Yes,” said I, “but why not engage me for a more important 
position ?” 
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“TI cannot do that,as my arrangements with the Committee 
of Shareholders is to bring over all my principal people from 
England; I have only engaged, as yet, two Americans, viz.: 
Mr. and Mrs. John Gilbert for the first Old Man, and first Old 
Woman.” 

And need I say here, that a more far-seeing and legitimate 
selection could never have been made, as my subsequent expe- 
riences of those inimitable artistes fully substantiated. Finding 
my efforts to obtain the Lead or Juveniles unavailable, I accepted 
twenty-five dollars for the first Walking Gentleman for a season 
of ten months, opening in Colonel Britton in the “ Wonder.” 
And now let me relate a wonderful instance of the instability 
of theatrical enterprises. The success of “Uncle Tom” was 
unprecedented. The manager had the reputation of having 
made a gigantic fortune in one year, and, considering that he 
had added largely to his already fine display of diamonds in his 
shirt, and a much larger gold watch and chain in his fob, together 
with purchasing a new house, presenting little Cordelia Howard 
(the Eva) with sundry silver sets, rings, etc. Every one of the 
company thought Captain Purdy, the little manager of the little 
theatre in Chatham Street, was at least a Fortunatus, or an inex- 
haustible gold mine, but when the attraction of the sable hero 
wore off, and the tears and songs of Eva failed to reach the ears 
and hearts of an ungrateful public, the bubble burst, and the 
Pickwickian Purdy was discovered to be a poor man. He had 
so puffed up “ Uncle Tom” as a “ moral” drama, had spent so 
much in advertising it all over the country, that when it died of 
inanition, nothing could be found to take its place which by any 
means could be converted into profit, or even pay. I remember 
the little Captain being idealised in a picture placed in the box 
entrance, with a bible in one hand and a copy of Mrs. Beecher 
Stowe’s immortal effusion in the other, 

At every matinée the boxes were thronged by clergymen of 
every denomination, from all parts of the States, so great was 
the political animosity of those times that we often had demon- 
strations of Northern and Southern feelings freely indulged 
during the progress of the drama nightly, and so great had the 
popularity of St. Clair become that I was scarcely ever called 
Howe, but invariably St. Clair. I will relate one very disagree- 
able instance of this fact, and how very dangerous it is to take 
notice of popular phrases in a country you have only just 
entered, and of whose customs you are yet ignorant. 

I had been solicited by Mr. Stevens, the stage manager of the 
Old Bowery Theatre to play “ Michael Earle,” for his Benefit, 
and having at least one hour and a half to wait every night 
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after my death-scene of St. Clair in the fourth act, to the 
“ Apotieosis” in the last scene (the drama being in seven acts), 
I was allowed by the indulgent “ Captain” to appear at the Old 
Bowery for that night only, provided I came back in time for the 
“ Ascension” at the finale of “ Uncle Tom.” 


However, when I passed the front of the National Theatre in 
the brougham on my way to the stage door, to my dismay I 
saw the crowds of people emerging from the porticos, and knew 
at once that the moral drama was over. 


Not liking to face the Captain under the circumstances, I 
stopped the brougham, and descended to the Theatre Restaurant 
at the corner of Rosevelt and Chatham Streets, where the 
members of the company usually met, and had not been there 
long before the little Captain came down, and approaching me 
with a good-humoured smile, exclaimed, “ Why were you not in 
Heaven to-night ‘J. B?’” 

I explained the reasons for my non-return in time, and he 
continued, ‘“* Well, if I have heard it once, I’ve heard it at 
least fifty times as the people were coming out, ‘there was no 
St. Clair ascending to heaven to-night,” which clearly proved 


how often the great majority of the audience had seen the 


piece.” 

Previous to the production of “Uncle Tom,” the manage- 
ment had played a series of dramas from the pen of a Mr. 
Toulmin, a gentleman originally from England or Ireland ; and 
while the moral drama was in its wane, he was constantly 
soliciting Purdy to purchase more of his works. 

Now / began to aspire to dramatic authorship about this 
time, and had already dramatised a version of Smith’s “Will 
and the Way,” which the Captain had accepted, and which it 
was arranged should be produced when “Tom” was taken off. 
Toulmin got to know of this, and one night when we were all 
enjoying ourselves at the restaurant, I overheard my name men- 
tioned more than once to Jemmy Anderson, the stage manager, 
a real son of the Emerald Isle, and a man of undoubted ability, 
I pricked up my ears, and among other uncomplimentary terms 
regarding dramatic authors, I overheard a sentence disparaging 
to me, and insulting to the memory of my mother. 

“ The G—d d—d son of a 

I up and said, “1 beg pardon Toulmin, I think you are talking 
about me.” 

“Well, what if I am?” 

“Oh, say what you like of myself, but don’t use such a 
term as that again about my mother,” 
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“Why not ?” 

“ Because I shall knock you down if you do.” 

“You will ?” 

- “ Most assuredly.” 

“Well, then, you are a—— 

Before he could get the sentence out, he lay stretched at my 
feet, to the dismay of everyone present, and when he was placed 
on his feet again, he exclaimed, “I guess I’m licked.” 

I need only add to this painful episode, that I was left more 
at peace for the remainder of the season by other members of 
the company whose jealousy of the new-comer was most 
apparent, and whose suppressed hostility was only soothed by a 
studious indifference, and a reticent demeanour. 

Before I left the National to go to Boston, the “Sea of Ice” 
was produced, and called a moral drama, under the title of the 
“Child of Prayer.” Still the fish did not nibble, and the Captain 
had to resort to the blood and thunder element again, and still 
they failed to bite. The wholesale departure from the ultra- 
melodrama to the “moral,” had so eliminated the good old 
‘‘ pittites ” that no announcements could draw them in again. 

This state of affairs continued for several months, and poor 
Purdy was nearly in the Bankruptcy Court, when he joined 
forces with George Fox, the celebrated “ Humpty Dumpty,” well 
known to a little lady who used to pass most of her time in the 
centre of the dress circle during the day, and at night disported 
in fleshings and short trunks, fighting half-a-dozen gladiators on 
the stage with an iron sword and a tin shield, and exclaiming, 
“Once more I stand erect, in the god-like attitude of freedom 
and of man.” 


And thus I leave the little National to join the forces of Mr 
Barry, at the Boston Theatre, Boston, Mass., in the year 1855, 
when I entered the stage door of the great Boston theatre, nine 
days prior to the opening, I found dozens of workmen hard at it 
all over the auditorium and every other department, giving the 
finishing touches to a structure of most imposing beauty and 
gigantic proportions, and when two months after the opening, 
Signor Mario and Madame Grisi entered on the stage to their 
first rehearsal of a season of Italian opera, I saw their look of 
astonishment as they gazed around the auditorium, and 
exclaimed, “La Scala, Milan.” 


Mr. Barry’s prospectus and arrangements precluded his 
dramatic company from playing more than eight weeks at the 
commencement of this notable season, as he had engaged while 
in Europe the Italian and English opera to follow. The English 


” 
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was Pyne and Harrison’s, and the Italian, as may be guessed, 
was Mario and Grisi at the top of the list of artistes, so that we 
had a rest of eight weeks, but received our salaries just the 
same. 

This was really a legitimate treat, inasmuch as it gave me 
plenty of time to see and admire the various spots and places 
of historical interest about Boston, amongst which is the 
celebrated Bunker’s Hill, where the English were worsted in the 
struggle for that ylorious freedom that the Yankees have 
enjoyed since the despotic yoke placed upon them by the 
mandate of that imbecile monarch George the Third. 


During this season young Ned Booth, as he was called in 
dressing-room parlance, Edwin, in polite circles, came to play a 
starring engagement, opening in the “ Robbers.” I was cast 
for “Francis De Moor,” Mr. Booth was the “Charles.” Now 
Francis has a scene before Charles comes on, and at that time I 
indulged in the insane idea that all stage villains ought to be at 
least beetle-browed, so I made-up with rather heavy eyebrows, 
and when I entered on the stage received an ovation. I could 
not make it out until I suddenly thought they must mistake me 
for Booth! And such was the fact, for his own brows were very 
pronounced, and both of us being the same height, I got his 
reception. 

What a whole-souled, good fellow he was. A finer actor it is 
difficult to discover, and in some of his vé/es he is immaculate, 
notebly his “ Bertuccio,” in the “King’s Fool.” It is essentially 
a poetic creation of the first order, and from the moment he 
enters on the stage to the close of the immortal picture, he is in 
face, form, gesture, and action, the Jester of the author, and had 
Hugo seen him, he would have worshipped him. 


The stock company of this grand theatre being comprised of 
such names as James Bennett, H. F. Daly, John Wood, J. B. 
Howe, George Pauncefort (husband of Miss Georgina Pauncefort), 
T. E. Morris, W. Lister (afterwards proprietor of the Lister 
Opera Troupe), N. T. Davenport Cowell, James Biddles, (formerly 
lessee of the Bower Saloon), Miss Julia Bennett, Adelaide 
Biddles, Clara Biddles, Mrs. Pope, Mrs, John Wood, Mrs. Gilbert, 
&c., it can at once be conceived that the series of legitimate 
tragedies, comedies, comediettas and farces, were at least 
decently rendered, and left a good balance on the right side of 
the ledger at the end of the first season. While here I indulged 
my leisure time a good deal in scribbling little bits of rhyme for 
one of the Boston serials called the “ Waverley Magazine,” and I 
had the unspeakable satisfaction of seeing in the “ Boston Daily 
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Post” one morning in a column the following, headed “ Bril- 


liants :” 


LINES ON READING THE LIFE OF SIR ISAAC NEWTON, 


Oh! Thou mighty master of human thought, 
Profound of wisdom, divine of soul, 
Outstripping all, who defore had sought 

The mysterious links which bind the whole 
Universe, in one harmonious band, 

And make the waters bathe 

The sky and land. 


Ethereal Essence was to thee well known 

As the oceans blue of the torrid zone, 

And stars that ’scaped the eyes of searching man 
Before, were brought within thy piercing scan. 
No wonder beneath ! No meteor above, 

Too far removed from thy scientific love. 


Born with unpretentious state in a lonely cot 
Reared without thought of after-height. 
Struggling with a meagre earthly lot, 

Thy genius took its stand with awful might. 
Never let thy works in future ages rust 

But sacred be the spot, that holds thy dust. 


J. B. Howe. 


And the following was published about the same period, in the 


“ Waverley Magazine :” 
THE DEAD. 


Hush ! slowly open that old creaking door, 

And gently tread on the tell-tale floor ; 

Silently glide to the uncurtained bed, 

Noiselessly breathe in the home of the dead ! 
Be cautious, be guarded, be careful, 

Lest you awaken, to thoughts of the past, 

The mind that slumbers so tranquil at last ; 

O ! that would be cruel, for surely the pain 

Of a life-time’s enough! Then rouse not again 
Hopes and despair, those sufferings fearful. 


Quail not thine hand as it moves near the face, 

The snow-white cover from death’s resting-place ; 

Let not the fountain of grief start a tear, 

For the form that slumbers so peacefully there, 
For ’tis blessed—happy—its forgiven. 

How many sorrows, and how many woes; 

How many soul-rending, agonised throes ; 

How many feelings, so painful to bear, 

Are stilled by the spirit that now through the air 
Its burdens are wafting to Heaven. 


God is not cruel, his nature is love, 
And mercy sits throned with his Judgment above ; 
Then why should we weep for souls that are torn 
From sins which imperil all earthly born, 

And nothing but death can efface? 
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Let us rejoice when the body is frail, 
The Spirit so timely, its faults doth assail, 
And welcome the hour that sends it to rest 
With souls which are made to rank with the blest, 
In a higher and holier place. 
J. B. Howe. 


During the Italian Opera Season “ La Favorita” was produced 
in which Mario caused one of the greatest sensations, I suppose, 
on record. It happened to be his first appearance in the great 
critical city, and when in one of his arias he began the ascending 
scale of the finale, nearly every person, male and female, began 
to move uneasily in their seats, and several who were close to 
me in the first circle made the most remarkable efforts to keep 
their mouths closed, until, finally, several groups in various parts 
of the auditorium, literally rose to their feet and the majority of 
the audience gave a sort of spasmodic howl or groan, as though 
they were being held by galvanic force against their will until it 
burst forth in the greatest storm of applause I ever heard in my 
life up to that time. They encored him, and would not be 
satisfied until he sang the air again, and yet again—the same 
singular demonstration—and they wanted him a third time, 
which, of course, he did not accede to, but bowed his acknow- 
ledgments of their appreciation, and the look of satisfaction 
that glowed in the beaming face of his rather embonpoint, but 
good-tempered and transcendently talented spouse was a sight 
to remember. There was also another of the same sex in a 
sly corner of the O. P. box equally gratified, whom, report 
affirmed, had followed him in a fruitless chase across the broad 
ocean, and seemed as hard to shake off as the irritating impecu- 
niosity of certain disagreeable so-called “friends.” Had not 
previous arrangements precluded the possibility, I believe the 
Italian Opera could have crowded the large building every night 
until the end of the season, but the Pyne and Harrison troupe 
was due, and of course followed the Italians, which I must think 
at least was a bad or hazardous venture. 

However, they played a splendid four weeks’ engagement, and 
then followed the stock again with “ As you Like It,” cast thus: 
Jaques, James Bennett; Orlando, George Pauncefort; The 
Banished Duke, H. F. Daly; Touchstone, John Wood; Rosa- 
lind, Julia Bennett; and Amiens, J. B. Howe. 

On account of the two songs, which up to that time I had 
never heard, I had to study them from Friday to Monday, and 
sing them to an orchestra of twenty-five instrumentalists, con- 
ducted by a splendid musician, Mr. Hubert du Lang. I received 
an encore for “ Under the Greenwood Tree,” but had it not been 
for the patience and good temper of the amiable music master 
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Tom Comer, who kept me most constantly at the piano, I never 
could have acquired such proficiency in so short a time, as I 
never had the slightest musical education in all my life. The 
last pieces being such as the “Swiss Swains,” (in which I wrote 
a new song “Sweet Hours of Childhood” for Mrs. John Wood), 
the “ Loan of a Lover,” “Swiss Cottage,” &c., in all of which 
John Wood supported his talented and beautiful wife, who began 
to take the city by storm, until finally the “Invisible Prince” was 
put on, and the wonderful charms of the black-eyed lady, capti- 
vated all hearts, and scarcely anything was talked of for the 
rest of the season but Mrs. John Wood. 


(Zo be continued.) 





THE EMBROIDERED HANDKERCHIEF. 


By JOHN BAKER HOPKINS. 


CHAPTER I. 


THE NOBLE AMBASSADOR. 


“ EITHER the flowers do not suit me, or I donot suit the flowers. 
I suppose Aunty I am an unimprovable and unadornable beauty. 
Why try to paint the lily or perfume the rose ?” 

So said Julia Eyton, in a light laughing voice, as she stood 
before a mirror decorating herself with white and red roses that 
she took from a vase of cut flowers. All men, and all women, 


except perhaps some marriageable maidens and the mothers of 
marriageable daughters, admit that she is beautiful. A prodigal 
profusion of wavy hair fine as the weft of gossamer web, the 
colour dark brown with a burnished gold tint only perceptible in 
the sunshine. A tall lissome girl who will be twenty years old 
to-morrow. A figure which combines the freshness of girlhood 
with the rounded ripeness of womanhood. A complexion clear 
as crystal, yet soft to the sight as the sheen of the opal or the 
bloom of the peach. A critic bound to find some fault with her 
face might suggest that her blue eyes are a shade too light, and 
that the pretty dainty lipped mouth is not quite artistically 
perfect. But there is a sweetness of countenance that defies 
adverse criticism, and when she spoke her musical and sympa- 
thetic voice charmed the imagination and impassioned the 
heart. 

“Do you hear me, Aunty? Flowers do not become me. 
Perhaps because I am myself a fair flower, or a bouquet of 
fairest flowers, as Lord Oakhill: told me last night.” 

Aunt Margaret, a maiden lady whose years are at all fours, 
looked up from her writing and said: 

“TI am surprised that you repeat such rubbish. You have two 


ears, and if nonsence is puffed into the one, you might let it go 
out by the other.” 
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“Our tastes differ Aunty. I consider the compliment delight- 
fully poetical.” 

“Lord Oakhill is aware that you are affianced to Frank 

“Hatherton, and a man of honour does not flirt with a betrothed 
girl.” 

Julia laughed, but there was just a tinge of anger about her 
merriment. 

“Why, Aunty, when I was a doll-nursing, hoop-trundling, and 
short-petticoated kid, I knew more of the world than you do. 
It is for the forbidden fruit that men most crave, and when Frank 
went away for a two years’ globe trotting he surely was not such 
a noodle as to suppose that men would treat me like a dreadfully 
faded cut wallflower, or an ancient nun.” 

Aunt Margaret shook her head, sighed very gently, and took 
up her pen. Julia, however, was not disposed to cease her 
teasing. 

“Well Aunty dear, though you do not like Lord Oakhill’s 
earsweets, his acidulated fun would amuse you. Last night Miss 
Pratt waddled into the ball-room like a rheumatic duck on 
stilts. She is over fifty, and dresses as if she were eighteen, and 
I daresay some day she will put on long clothes and try to pass 
for a baby.” 

“T believe Miss Pratt is a very good woman.” 

“No doubt about it Aunty dear. I mean dear Aunty that, 
unless she is nearly all evil she must have a tremendous lot of 
completely hidden perfections to compensate for her prodigious 
and too awfully visible imperfections. Last night shew as a 
blonde, wax dolly hair, cheeks painted white of egg colour, with 
pickled cabbage red blotches, and figure awfully padded. Lord 
Oakhill said that last year she was a skeleton brunette, and he 
added that perhaps it would not be a bad spec to marry a 
woman who had no beauty but what she bought and put on, for 
then she could be sometimes dark and sometimes blonde, some- 
times stout, and sometimes thin, and the lucky husband would 
have a variety of wives at the cost of one, and bea sort of law- 
ful Mormon.” 

“ Julia, if I were a man I would whip a fellow who talked in that 
way to any girl.” 

“Dear Aunty if you were a man over twenty and under 
eighty you would talk what you now call nonsense to girls if you 
had the chance. Besides, there is no harm in a little brain 
sauce. 

Aunt Margaret rose and put her hand upon her niece's 
shoulder. 

“When my sister-in-law died you were an infant, and so you 
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have never had a mother’s care. I did not come here to keep 
house for my brother until you were over sixteen. I pity and 
forgive the folly of a girl who has been trained by hirelings, 
but beware, Julia, that my pity and forgiveness will not shield 
and help you. As is the sowing so will be the reaping. A 
careless gardener might be forgiven for sowing weed seed instead 
of flower seed, but despite the forgiveness, instead of flowers there 
would be a crop of weeds.” 

Julia turned away and said :— 

“Your forgiveness will be stale if you keep it till I ask for it. 
I am not quite such an antiquity as your friend Miss Pratt, but 
I am old enough to do as I chose, and that I shall do, be it good 
or be it bad.” 

“Julia, if my cheeks were not withered they would blush for 
you.” 

“If you want to blush go to a chemist’s. There is some 
stuff, I forget what it is called, but you sniff it and it makes you 
flush till you are red as a lobster, and I daresay it is more 
pleasant to blush for other people’s motes than for one’s own 
beams.” 

The entrance of Mr. Eyton prevented Aunt Margaret reply- 
ing to the taunt of her niece, A very much dressed man was 
Mr. William Eyton. His velvet coat, diamond studs, gold chain, 
and gemmed rings were all in their way conspicuously resplen- 
dent. He walked like a very imposing mute at a costly funeral 
for he holds that quickness of movement is undignified and 
vulgar. At every step, or whenever he speaks, he slowly nods 
his head as if he were solemnly bowing to his feet. He is 
probabiy affected with mental and moral giddiness. He had 
been unsuccessful in many trades, and had so often changed 
his address that it became somewhat difficult to find a London 
locality where he was not better known than trusted. But 
there was a sudden change. Mr. Hatherton, a gentleman who 
died from softening of the brain, left Mr. Eyton 4500 and 
appointed him guardian of his son Frank. Mr. Eyton specu- 
lated on the Stock Exchange, took a semi-mansion at Fulham, 
and fancied he was one of the most important persons on the 
face of the earth. That self-exaltation was the cause of his 
mental and moral vertigo. 

“Julia, you appear discomposed. My dear child always 
control emotion, since the display of it is incompatible with high- 
bred demeanour. Margaret you are apparently excited, and I 
loath any interruption of that calmness, placidity, and impassive- 
ness which befits refined social status.” 

**Oh Pa, we have only been a trifle tiffy. Aunt has sermonised 
me because Lord Oakhill has been attentive.” 
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“Beware Julia! Lord Oakhill is not a gentleman.” 

Mr. Eyton slowly raised his right hand and waved it towards 
his daughter as an indication he was about to speak and that she 
-was to be silent. 

“ Margaret your violence alarms me, and has caused a slight - 
palpitation of my enfeebled vital organ. Your language suggests 
the diagnosis of cerebral inflammation.” 

“T suppose you mean to say that 1 am mad, because I have 
found fault with Julia for listening to the coarse impertinence of 
a——. Well, I need not say the word, for you know what Lord 
Oakhill is.” : 

Mr. Eyton stroked his beard in a way that effectively dis- 
played the rings on his right hand, and most solemnly saluted 
his feet by nodding his head. 

“ The rent-roll of my noble friend, the Lord Oakhill, may be so 
abnormally reduced as to render it difficult for his lordship to 
maintain a style that befits his high descent and that consorts 
with the dignity of his proud and ancient ancestry. But his 
lordship is the inheritor of a title that has immemorially adorned 
our Peerage, and I have no objection to my noble friend offering 
to my daughter the homage which the most illustrious in rank 
is wont to lay at the feet of feminine beauty combined with 
refined social status.” 

“Oh! all right Pa. I shall be twenty to-morrow. What are 
you going to give me?” 

“ My dear Julia your tone is impetuous, and impetuosity is a 
fault that should be eradicated. The years of a lady should 
never be breathed. You presume from hearsay, for you cannot 
remember your birth, that you are on the eve of completing your 
nineteenth year. It may be so, but I, your father, never burden 
my memory with such dates.” 

“Pa, your sermonising is almost as bad as Aunty’s!’ 

“ And if your Pa choses and it pleases you, I suppose you will 
be false to honest Frank Hatherton. and be the sport of Lord 
Oakhill.” 

“ Silence Julia, I will reply to your aunt. No Margaret, Julia 
will be true to her plighted word. It would be a terrible shock 
to me if Julia did not marry my esteemed ex-ward, the son of 
my dear and departed friend. Julia can receive tributes of 
admiration from Lord Oakhill or any other gentleman without 
the least peril of the impairment of her troth.” 

Just as Mr. Eyton finished that speech, the liveried youth of 
the establishment announced Lord Oakhill. 

“Talk of a certain party and he is sure to appear.” 

“ Margaret ! you forget yourself. You are oblivious of what is 
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due to my dignity and refined social status. Certain party! Alas 
what slang! And the saw is most vulgar, and yet you are my 
sister! Daggle conduct his lordship to this room.” 

“Then I shall leave this room,” said Aunt Margaret, as she 
followed Daggle. 

“Your aunt is deplorably lacking in mental control. Who 
would suppose that she is my near relation?” 

Enter Lord Oakhill. He has a shaven face save that his upper 
lip is decorated with a moustache dyed jet black. His baldness 
is partially concealed by some hair also dyed jet black, being 
trailed over the top of his head. As he is the client of a noted 
tailor, and his third set of teeth are perfect, he might pass as 
rather under the middle age, only that no art can conceal the 
wrinkles of his face, and also his age, fifty-five, is recorded in the 
books of the Peerage. 

“How is the peerless Miss Eyton? Good morning to you 
Mr. Eyton. Permit me to congratulate you on the brilliant 
success of your daughter. Wherever she goes she may para- 
phrase the words of the triumphant Roman and say, I come, I 
am seen, and all the men are conquered.” 

“Your lordship is very flattering.” 

“ My dear sir, I do not flatter. Miss Eyton is the Queen of 
the Season, the Empress of eyes, and the Sultana of hearts.” 

“ As I dislike nonsense and object to being made a compliment 
target, I will leave you with Papa.” 

“ You are unkind to your vanquished. Let that mirror tell you 
if I flatter. But your wish shall be my law, and henceforth my 
tongue shall not avow the homage of my heart.” 

“If my daughter is unduly sensitive you will pardon her 
when I tell you she is affianced to my ex-ward, Mr. Frank 
Hatherton, and that in two days hence he will return after an 
absence of nearly two years.” 

Mr. Eyton looked at his boots and not at the person he 
addressed, and Julia was arranging the flowers in the vase, and 
therefore neither of them saw the malignant look of his lordship 
when the name of Frank Hatherton was mentioned. But in a 
moment his face was again smirking. 

“Mr. Frank Hatherton’s rare good fortune shows that luck is 
the best gift of the fickie lady of the wheel.” 

“Perhaps Mr. Hatherton does not deem himself so highly 
honoured,” said Julia, blushing and laughing. 

“What! Do you charge him with being heartless as an oyster, 
and blinder than a bat ?” 

“JT think my ex-ward has the honour of your lordship’s 
acquaintance.” 
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Again, but only for a moment, the fawning smile was changed 
into a scowl of bitter hatred. 

“ How did you know it?” 

_“ He told me so.” 

“ He did not tell me,” said Julia. 

“He mentioned his acquaintance with your lordship to me and 
to my sister, Miss Margaret Eyton.” 

“Yes, we met and we quarrelled.” 

“Quarrelled! I am pained, my lord.” 

“T have forgotten it, and I daresay he has. It was my fault. 
I shall be delighted to renew our acquaintance.” 

“And I will answer for my ex-ward that he will appreciate 
your lordship’s goodness.” 

“ And I the goodwill of the gentleman who is the King Con- 
sort elect of the Queen of the Season. Your pardon Miss Eyton, 
but my tongue is so accustomed to be the voice of my heart that 
I could not restrain it. I am here as an ambassador, but I fear 
the favour I have to solicit will not be granted.” 

“ Be assured my lord,” said Mr. Eyton, “that the word no is 
not in my vocabulary when your lordship prefers a request.” 

“Will Miss Eyton say yes.” 

Julia was still engaged in arranging the flowers as she replied, 

“Yes to what! I never say no when I mean yes, though I 
am sometimes bored into saying yes when I mean no.” 

“May you on this occasion mean yes! My cousin, the 
Countess Vanderlyn, who is on a brief visit to her native land, 
proposes a drive in the country this afternoon, and I am to 
accompany her and the Count. My cousin, who saw Miss Eyton 
at the ball and had not the opportunity of being introduced, 
woald be delighted if your daughter would make the trio a 
quartett.” 

*The Countess is very kind. I should be most happy to 
actept the invitation on behalf of my daughter, but I believe she 
is engaged this afternoon. Is it not so Julia?” 

“Yes,” said Julia, but not in a decisive tone. She was in a 
wiyward and teasing mood, and saw that her father did not wish 

her to go and yet did not like to refuse. 

“Must my cousin be disappointed? Will not your engage- 
ment permit you to bestow two short hours upon her? We 
shall start at four and be back long before an early dinner 
hour.” 

Mr. Eyton looked at Julia and said: 

“T know you would like to avail yourself of the invitation, but 
still I apprehend your engagement prevents you.” 

“ Well Pa I must leave thatto you. We should I suppose be 
back at six.” 
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“Thank you Miss Eyton. Your excellent Pa has already given 
his assent. Yes, we shall be back about six. You will be pleased 
with my cousin. The Count’s conversation is rather political and 
scientific, but he is an endurable companion for a two hours’ 
drive. We shall have the pleasure of calling for you at four 
o'clock. My cousin will be charmed by the success of her 
ambassador.” 

He bowed to Julia, shook hands with Mr. Eyton and departed. 

“Julia it must have been obvious from my manner and sug- 
gesting an engagement, that I desired you to refuse.” 

“ How could I know you objected? If there is an objection 
I will not go. I don’t care for the drive, or for the conversation 
of Lord Oakhill, or for his cousin.” 

“ Your aunt will not like it, but as you have accepted, I see no 
objection to your taking a drive with the Count and Countess 
Vanderlyn. Your aunt’s prejudices are strong and peculiar ; she 
is well meaning, but her social views are plebeian—very plebeian, 
I am going to my club. I shall be back before you start.” 

Mr. Eyton had no intention of returning before four o’clock, 
as he wished to avoid a dispute with his sister. He might, how- 
ever, have returned before four o'clock without the risk of meet- 
ing his sister, as she had gone out for the afternoon, which she 
often did when vexed by her brother or niece. 

At three o'clock Julia had almost resolved to imagine a bad 
headache, and not go for the drive. Yet, why should she not 
go? Her father had consented, and even Aunt Margaret might 
prefer her going after promising to do so. 

“ And,” she added aloud, “I am sure Frank would not object.” 

It greatly helps self-deception if the would-be deceiver talks 
aloud to himself or herself, and so tickles his or her ears with 
the false arguments. 

“T am sure I don’t know why I want to go. I suppose 
because I like to tease dear Aunty and Pa. Also, I suppose a 
girl of twenty is not inclined to be a stop-at-home. Well, I’! 
dress for the drive, but I will not go unless Pa or Aunty is 
home before they call.” 

At four o'clock Lord Oakhill and his friends arrived, and Julia 
went for the drive, muttering to herself that it would be absurd 
not to go because her aunt was prejudiced against Lord 
Oakhill’s visit. 

She was surprised to find the countess a lady who could not 
be more than two or three years older than herself. The count, 
who spoke with a slight foreign accent, was not younger than 
Lord Oakhill. 


“You have to be back early,” said the Countess. 
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“ By six o'clock.” 

“Why, what hour do you dine?” 

“ At eight.” 
- “Then seven will do. That will give us time for a drive, a 
little light refreshment, and a stroll whilst the horses feed.” 


CHAPTER II. 
THE EMBROIDERED HANDKERCHIEF. 


WHEN Mr. Eyton returned from his club his sister was in the 
dining-room standing by the window. 

“Margaret, it is a breach of the etiquette that appertains to 
refined local status to iook out of a window. The genteel use of 
glazed apertures is to admit light, dimmed by the intervention 
of blind and curtain. It is only in plebeian abodes that persons 
are seen at the translucent arrangements.” 

“Nonsense ; to r 

“Margaret, surely my ears deceive me! Do you forget the 
delicacy of my enfeebled vital organ? Your rude exclamation, 
so closely following your plebeian action, has caused a distressful 
fluttering.” 

“William, I am not in the humour for fooling——” 

“ Margaret!” 

“So you have allowed the girl to go out with Lord Oakhill ? 
I am sorry for Julia, for she knows no better. But you do 
know better.” 

“Listen to me before you further indulge in an ebullition of 
anger which does not become the refined social status of Mr. 
William Eyton, or those who happen to be his relations.” 

“Ts not Julia out with Lord Oakhill ?” 

“No, Margaret, not according to the ordinary construction of 
your interrogation.” 

“Why, the servant tells me she went away with him at four 
o'clock.” 

“You are mentally misled by a menial’s misconception of a 
coincidence. Julia has gone for a drive with the Count and 
Countess Vanderlyn at the request of the Countess, who has 
been attracted by my daughter. When Julia accepted the 
invitation I did not imperatively intervene, merely because the 
Countess’s cousin happens to be one of the party.” 

“The Vanderlyns! I have not before heard of them, and 
whoever they are, they are not fit company for Julia when that 
Oakhill is one of the party.” 
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“T did not assent; I merely abstained from dissenting. If 
you had dissuaded her she would not have gone.” 

“ Unfortunately, I was not at home” 

“But, Margaret, why this perturbation about such an ordinary 
incident as an afternoon drive? You are unjust to the per- 
sonages who are pleased to chaperon my daughter. The Count 
Vanderlyn is a nobleman not only distinguished for exalted 
descent, but also for political and scientific genius. Ah, it is a 
pathetic sight to see a noble of ancient blood condescend to the 
pursuit and patronage of science! The Countess has travelled 
all over the globe, and is the delight of the loftiest circles.” 

“Do you know them ?” 

“My acquaintance with them is a future pleasure.” 

“ Where do they live ?” 

Mr. Eyton’s face slightly flushed as he replied, “There is a 
lack of courtesy in the curtness of your interrogations. I do not 
know, or do not at this moment remember their address. I am 
not a peripatetic directory.” 

Aunt Margaret took up a Court Guide, looked at it, and said, 
“ There is no such name as Vanderlyn.” 

“JT have already informed you they are on a visit to this 
country, and the names of foreign visitors, no matter how illus- 
trious, are not recorded in that volume. You will not therein 
find the name of the Emperor of Russia. Julia will be home 
about six o’clock, and you can question her apropos of our noble 
friends. I have to respond to several correspondents, and I 
shall be in the library until the ringing of the dinner-bell.” 

When Mr. Eyton entered the library he locked the door, took 
some papers out of an iron safe, looked at them, and said, 
“ Another loss! Four thousand gone by the venture that was to 
have made a fortune, Confound the Stock Exchange! I have 
only £5,000 left. Well, Frank must marry Julia, and I will pay 
interest, and if luck still goes against me, why I shall be his 
wife’s father. I cannot help my confounded bad luck.” 

He returned the papers to the iron safe, lighted a cigar, and 
sat on the couch. 

“Yes, it will be all right with a little diplomacy. Every year 
there are thousands of gentlemen who do as I have done, and 
overcome worse difficulties. I have talent and experience, and 
though Fortune now flouts, she shall ere long fondle me and fawn 
upon me.” 

When he had finished the cigar he put up his feet and slept 
until he was aroused by the dinner-bell which Daggle rang 
vigorously outside the library door. The twilight surprised Mr. 
Eyton. He struck a match and looked at his watch. It was 
nearly half-past eight o’clock. 
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“Dinner is late. I have had a long sleep. I suppose the 
eonfounded worry or the brown sherry has made me drowsy.” 

Aunt Margaret and Daggle were in the drawing-room. 

“Why is the dinner late? The organs of assimilation, com- 
monly called the digestion, require periodic replenishing, and 
resent any irregularity in the supply of material needful for 
their laboritorical action.” 

“We have been waiting for Julia!” 

“ Has she not heard the ringing of the dinner-bell? Perhaps 
she is somnolent after her drive. The inhalation of unhoused 
air has a narcotic influence.” 

“ She has not yet returned.” 

Mr. Eyton waved his jewelled hand, and he and his sister 
seated themselves at table. Mr. Eyton often denounced agita- 
tion and awkwardness as the sure signs of inferior breeding. 
Why, then, did he who boasted of wonderfully superior breeding 
drop his dinner roll and spill some salt ? 

“ Daggle fetch me a bottle of the green seal claret. Hold it 
before the basement fire for one minute and a half. Even in 
summer it is an error to drink claret at the cellar temperature.” 

Being alone with his sister, he said “I am vexed for I feel 
that the dignity appertaining to my social status is not duly con- 
sidered when my daughter remains from home beyond the hour 
appointed for her return. I presume the Countess has persuaded 
Julia to dine with her.” 

“Ts the Countess a young woman ?” 

“T never inquire about the age of a lady. Now let us proceed 
with our repast. Always be calm while supplying the physical 
organisation with nourishment, for mental distraction impedes 
the important chemical processes that are performed in the 
human laboratory.” 

The dinner was over, coffee had been served, it was nearly ten 
o'clock, andJulia had not returned. 

“Daggle procure for me a vehicle, a hansom.” 

“Shall you be long out?” asked Aunt Margaret. 

“T cannot give you a precise answer. Probably my absence 
from my establishment will not exceed an hour. I am going to 
escort my daughter home. I shall call at Lord Oakhill’s and 
ascertain the residence of the Count Vanderlyn. The incident is 
not in itself important, but I shall nevertheless deem it my duty 
to calmly rebuke Julia for forgetting what is due to a Pa of my 
social status, and so causing a mental perturbation which might 
engender painful palpitation of my enfeebled vital organ.” 

A half-smothered groan from Aunt Margaret. At any time 
her brother's talk about his social sta¢us and his enfeebled vital 
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organ was wearisome and irritating, but when anxious and 
alarmed about Julia it was almost unendurable. 

Mr. Eyton returned in less than an hour and without his 
daughter. Lord Oakhill was not at his chambers, and Lord 
Oakhill’s man did not know the address of Count Vanderlyn. 

“The hour of eleven is approaching. Though I repress 
emotion, I am aware that I have a right to be angry.” 

Mr. Eyton did not display perfect placidity. He paced the 
room somewhat hurriedly, he frequently paused at the table to 
sip brandy and water, and he muttered something that sounded 
very much like a vulgar expression of anger. His sister stood 
by the window, and she was not reprimanded for niaking such a 
plebeian use of the glazed aperture. 

Every time the sound of an approaching carriage was heard 
she hoped that Julia was at length returning; and when the 
carriage passed the house bitter was her disappointment. The 
church clock chimed the half hour after eleven and she turned 
from the window. 

“William, what does it mean? What can we do?” 

“T presume that after dinner there has been music. Agita- 
tion is unwarranted as well as unbecoming. Except for the 
affront to my dignity ——.” 

“Oh! bother your dignity! The child out till this hour, and 
we not knowing where she is !” 

Before Mr. Eyton could reply, the noise of wheels was followed 
by the sound of a carriage stopping at the house, and a loud 
ringing of the bell. 

** At last she has returned. Oh! I am so thankful!” 

So saying, Aunt Margaret was hastening from the room to 
meet her niece, but her brother stopped her. 

“TI prohibit any emotional procedure. I request you to be 
seated. Daggle in the due discharge of his menial duty will 
respond to the bell. You will please not to intervene between 
me and my daughter. I shall hear with judicial impassiveness 
the reasons assigned for the breach of etiquette and the dis- 
regard of the claims of the dignity of my social status, and I 
shall administer such reproof as may be befitting.” 

Aunt Margaret sat with her elbow on the table, and holding a 
handkerchief before her eyes, for the anxiety had unnerved her, 
and she was crying. 

Mr. Eyton also sat down and began to read, or to seem to 
read theevening newspaper. There wasa quiet step up the stairs, 
and the door was opened. Aunt Margaret was still weeping, and 
her brother did not look up, 

“Hurrah! hurrah! Three times three and one cheer more. 
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Boys and girls come out to play the moon is shining bright as 
day. Hip, hip, hip, hurrah.” 

Mr. Eyton and his sister started from their chairs, he dropping 
his newspaper, and she her handkerchief. 

It was not Julia who had arrived, but Frank Hatherton ! 

“ Here I am, Guardy, here I am dear Aunty.” 

He shook Mr. Eyton’s hand and kissed Aunt Margaret. 
Neither of them spoke, 

“ There, what a madcap Iam! How I have startled you!” 

“Oh! Frank, dear Frank,” cried Aunt Margeret! “Oh dear! 
oh dear! What shall we do?” 

Frank Hatherton who is strong as a lion and gentle as a lamb, 
lifted Aunt Margaret and put her on the couch. 

“What a shame tostartle you dear Aunty? Did you think 
it was my own ghost?” 

He kissed her again and sat by her side. 

“T could not help it dear Aunty, so the Guardy must forgive 
me rushing in all unexpected at midnight. The nearer I got to 
home the more impatient I became. Night and day a voice, it 
was the voice of my love speaking to my heart, said quick, quick, 
do not delay an hour! I should have been here this morning, but 
the steamer broke down and kept us a dozen hours at sea, and 
Julia ! where is my love? I'll call her.” 

He opened the door, went on to the landing and in a voice 
that rang through the house shouted !—— 

“Julia,my love, Julia, Julia! lam here. Hip, hip, hip, hurrah. 
Julia my love, I am here. Hurrah.” 

There was a minute or two of unbroken silence, and Frank re- 
entered the room. 

“My love is sleeping, Aunty. Wake her, she will not mind 
the loss of beauty sleep to see me.” 

Mr. Eyton was pallid, and stared at his toes but he was not 
now bowing to them. 

“You were not expected to night and Julia is out.” 

“ What a cruel fate! I have thought of the surprise for weeks 
and weeks. And Julia is out! Well, well I am not expected, 
and so my arrival will still be a surprise. Where is the 
darling ?” 

No answer. Aunt Margaret sighed; a sigh so stifled bya 
moan that it did not relieve the troubled heart. Mr. Eyton took 
up his brandy and water and spilt some of it over his waistcoat. 

Frank’s face from being flushed with health and excitement 
became pale. 

“Where is Julia? What has happened? Pray tell me 
What is the matter?” 
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“There is nothing the matter Frank except an incident that 
has vexed me, and you know the sensitiveness of my nervous 
organisation. You will be sorry to hear that my enfeebled vital 
organ does not improve and its delicacy has become more de- 
veloped, so that my physician urgently enjoins the avoidance 
of perturbation.” 

“ But where is Julia ?” 

“ She went out this afternoon with the Countess Vanderlyn for 
a drive and should have returned to dinner. I presume her 
ladyship has kept her to dinner and music. Your Aunt is 
nervous and I am hurt by the Countess, no doubt thoughtlessly 
keeping my daughter from home without my definite per- 
mission.” 

“The Countess Vanderlyn! Who is she?” 

“The wife of Count Vanderlyn, a nobleman distinguished for 
his political and scientific pursuits. The Count and Countess 
are on a visit to England, which is her ladyship’s native 
country.” 

“She did not expect you dear Frank,” said Aunt Margaret ! 
‘Oh dear, what can have kept her. Oh, if anyaccident has 
happened !” 

Margaret cried and her brother said, “We should have been 
immediately notified of any accident.” 

“Why not send for Julia”? asked Frank. “I will go for her. 
Where does the Countess live ?” 

He had crossed the room, and his hand was upon the door 
handle. Mr. Eyton stared fixedly at his toes as he replied : 

“You are impetuous, Frank. Do you forget the delicacy of 
my enfeebled vital organ? Have I not told you that my eminent 
physician has prescribed an avoidance of agitation? Wait 
awhile and Julia will return!” 

Frank did not heed what Mr. Eyton said about his enfeebled 
vital organ, and spoke in a voice that was somewhat loud ! 

“You expected Julia home to dinner. It is now past midnight. 
I shall go for her. I have a right to do so and I shall do it. 
What is the address of the Countess Vanderlyn? Will you tell 
me, Aunty ?” 

“Oh Frank we do not know it,” said Aunt Margaret. 

Frank turned to Mr. Eyton and said :— 

“What! Have you permitted Julia to go out with a woman 
whose address you do not know ?” 

Mr. Eyton leant back in his chair and pressed his hand on the 
part of his waistcoat that covered the region of his enfeeebled 
vital organ. 

“T have an attack of palpitation. I cannot speak.” 
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Frank took Aunt Margaret’s hand and said :— 
“TI am sure you will explain this to me!” 

“ She met the Countess at a dance. Oh, I am so nervous.” 

‘“* How long have you known the countess ?” 

“She is a cousin——” A cry from Mr. Eyton prevented 
Aunt Margaret from finishing her sentence. 

“Brandy! A spasm! Brandy!” 

As Aunt Margaret held a glass to his lips, he said to her in a 
a whisper :— 

“Do not mention his name.” 

Just then a cab drove up, the bell rang, and this time it was 
Julia who arrived. 

“You will be pleased and surprised my dear Julia to see 
Frank, and therefore I will not reprove you for being absent 
without my definite permission. I have explained to Frank 
that you have been dining with the Countess, and no more need 
be said on the subject.” 

Julia looked at Frank whilst her father was speaking as if she 
were bewildered. Frank put his arms around her and kissed her, 
but she did not return his affectionate salutation and moved 
away from him. 

“ Julia is that your greeting after our long, long, separation ? 
But you are not well my dear, dear love.” 

He would have again embraced her, but she waved her hand, 
and sat down near to Aunt Margaret. 

“What has vexed you?” he asked. “How have I offended 
you ?” 

“ Frank,” said Mr. Eyton, “no doubt to some extent Julia inherits 
the paternal sensitiveness. It will be better to bid her good- 
night and see her in the morning when she has rested and re- 
covered from the shock of your unexpected arrival.” 

“ Julia, are you not glad to see me?” asked Frank. 

“Tam tired. I must go to bed.” 

Aunt Margaret untied a cambric handkerchief that was round 
her throat. It fell to the ground and Frank picked it up. 

“ My dearest for our love’s sake be not cold to me. It was 
foolish to have surprised you. Good-night dearest. To-morrow 
you will be better.” 

He stooped to kiss her, but she arose, drew back, and in doing 
so threw over the chair. 

“Let me be. I will write to you. 1 wish you good night, 
and I refuse to answer any questions.” 

“T have not asked for any questions.” 

“Julia, your brain is in aninflammatory condition. In a few 
hours Frank, she will be composed.” 
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Julia left the room, and Aunt Margaret would have followed 
her, but Mr. Eyton said :— 

“Let her alone. She will the sooner recover. The passing 
but painful aberration is due Frank to the nervous shock of unex- 
pectedly seeing you, and tothe vexation of being out when you 
arrived,” 

“You are right, Guardy. It must be illness for I know that 
Julia is as true to meas I am to her. The surprise was a foolish 
act. I am to blame.” 

“ Dear Frank, come early in the morning,” said Aunt Margaret. 

“So I will, Aunty. And so tell the darling with my fondest 
love.” 

He still held in his hand the handkerchief that had been tied 
round Julia’s throat, and he pressed it to his lips. He was fold- 
ing it when his face flushed, then became pallid, and he gave 
a short, sharp, cry or yell. 

“Oh! what is the matter?” exclaimed Aunt Margaret. 

He held out the corner of the handkerchief so that Mr. Eyton 
and Aunt Margaret could see it. There was embroidered on it 
acoronet, and beneath the coronet the name of Oakhill. 

“This was tied round her throat, and this is what I have 
kissed. So, Sir, you have tricked me, foully tricked me. 
So, Sir, she has been out with that scoundrel Lord Oakhill of 
whom I warned you.” 

“The Countess Vanderlyn is his cousin. I assure you that 
Julia has merely regarded Lord Oakhill as a casual acquaint- 


him till long past midnight and comes home with this tied round 
her throat. Casual acquaintance !” 

He went off taking that handkerchief with him, and before 
Mr. Eyton or his sister could speak they heard the street door 
opened and closed. 

Julia also heard the departure, and looking out of her 
window saw Frank stand for a moment before the house, and 
then he crossed the road and walked away quickly. 

“Very unfortunate,” said Mr. Eyton. The quarrel must be 
adjusted. He is fond of her, and therefore it will merely require 
a little diplomacy. I willsee Julia early in the morning. We 
must explain away the handkerchief incident. Oh! it will not 
be difficult. Julia must say that the Countess put it round her 
throat. You understand Margaret that I shall manage this 
affair. Itell you he must be reconciled. I never resolve with- 
out reason, and therefore my must be is as great a certainty as 
an is, or an has been.” 
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Every day Mr. Eyton spoke of his social status and his 
enfeebled vital organ, and very frequently about the certainty of 
_ his must. 

“I am sure I trust they will be speedily reconciled. Oh, it is 
dreadiul,” said Aunt Margaret. 

“T have told you they will be reconciled. And I now request 
you to remember that perturbation does not accord with the 
demeanour that becomes the sister of a social status personage. 
Never be annoyed or alarmed. Be not shaken by the earth- 
quake or moved by the deluge.” 

Another oft-repeated saying of Mr. Eyton is—“ Do not toil 
after time, let time toil for you. I abhor hurry and impatience. 
Time is the servant of the patrician, and the master of the 
plebeian.” 

Yet soon after seven o’clock in the morning he sent word to 
Julia that he wished to see her immediately in the library, and 
he certainly appeared to be somewhat annoyed and alarmed 
when his daughter firmly refused to write a letter to Frank, a 
copy of which he had prepared. 

“You say you did not dine with the Countess. I do not insist 
upon knowing where you dined, but I am of opinion it would be 
better for vou to tell me.” 

“TI will not answer any questions. I must in that disobey 
you. 

“You do not disobey me. I do not insist upon beiug in- 
formed. I have no curiosity, for that is a plebeian weakness. I 
do not ask you to account for the handkerchief incident, but 
I only request you to write this letter, in which it is diplo- 
matically explained away.” 

Persuasion and command were in vain, and Julia was dis- 
missed from the library with an exclamation of anger which did 
not in the least accord with her father’s boast, that he was too 
mindful of his social status to manifest emotion. 

Mr. Eyton wrote to Frank. He said he had been confidentially 
informed by Julia that the Countess had detained her in looking 
over new music, and that on leaving she had put on the hand- 
kerchief, lest the night air should affect Julia’s throat. Julia had 
only seen Lord Oakhill for a few minutes before the dinner, and 
it was a mere accident that the Countess tied a handkerchief 
belonging to her cousin, round Julia’s throat. “I assure you, 
my dear ward—lI still call you so, though you are no longer my 
ward—it is only my profound affection for you that induces me 
to betray the confidence of my daughter to you—for her state- 
ment to me was strictly confidential—and she declared that she 
is so hurt by your doubt of her fealty, that she will never give 
you a word of explanation.” 

VOL, XL. 7 
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Mr. Eyton was surprised with his performance. 

“That will bring about a reconciliation, and there will be no 
explanation. He will not see Lord Oakhill, because he is on 
terms of hostility with his lordship. Yes, it will do admirably. 
Her confounded obstinacy might have involved me in an awful 
catastrophe.” 

Soon after nine o’clock Daggle was ordered to take the letter 
to the hotel where Frank was staying. 


CHAPTER III. 
THE SEALED PACKET. 


LOkD OAKHILL had third floor chambers in St. James’s Street, 
for he is a very poor lord. Of the four rooms one is occupied 
by Skinner, his lordship’s man, over whose bed is a large bell 
connected with a rope over his noble master’s bed. His lord- 
ship is timid as well as vicious, and if taken ill in the night 
Skinner could be quickly awakened by the bell, and despatched 
for the doctor. Besides a regular medical attendant, his lord- 
ship had arranged with another doctor to come to him in case 
of need. He dreaded sickness, and the only debt he paid with- 
out dunning was the doctor’s bill. “ Skinner,” he would say, “ I 
will not spare my pocket at the risk of my health. It will pay 
the doctors to keep this patient alive.” A clergyman from 
Ireland, whose mind was rather off the balance, announced that 
he had discovered how to avoid death. Lord Oakhill went to 
him, listened attentively to talk about the divining rod and so 
on, but was disgusted when he heard that to escape death a man 
had to be pure and temperate. 

His lordship having breakfasted, lighted a cigar. 

“Skinner, you are, I think, pals with old Eyton’s four feet of 
liveried humanity.” 

“ Yes, my lord, I have often done a drink with Daggle.” 

“Get at him this morning. I want to know what time the 
young lady appeared at her Pa’s, if there was a storm, if my 
name was in the row, and how the family is getting on. Can 
you do it Skinner?” 

“ Well, my lord, it would oil Daggle’s tongue if I greased his 
palm with a precious metal photo of Her Majesty. The Eyton 
screw is small, and the perks ditto.” 

His lordship gave half a sovereign to Skinner. 

“If you get the information you shall have a brace of the 
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same. Be as quiet as you can. I shall not go out till you 
return.” 

When in the entrance hall Skinner put the half sovereign in 
his purse and took therefrom half a crown. 

“Silver will do for Daggle, and the half sov. will be lighter 
for me to carry. Seven and six cash is worth more than all the 
sovs. ever promised by my noble gov.” 

Lord Oakhill had not been very long alone when he heard the 
outer door of his chambers opened and closed. 

“What has brought you back, Skinner? Can’t you get at 
him ?” 

No answer, but in a moment Frank Hatherton stood before 
him. His lordship dropped his cigar, and sat in his chair terrified 
and cowering. 

“I see that you know why I am here.” 

“T swear I don’t. I thought, Mr. Hatherton, that you were 
abroad.” 


= >. 9) 


“I returned yesterday, and last night I was at Mr. Eyton’s. 

Whilst Lord Oakhill’s face was twitching with abject fear, his 
eyes gleamed with malignant hate. A coward is always 
malignant. 


“What is that to me?” 

“Be civil. The last time we met I thrashed you for some 
villainous insolence to a lady who was a stranger to me, and I 
denounced you as a card-sharper. You coward, cheat, and liar, 
be civil.” 

Lord Oakhill rose, and was about to ring the bell, but Frank 
struck his arm, and his lordship with a cry of pain, rage, and 
terror, again sat down, trembling and cowering, 

“ Answer my questions and I will not hurt you. Who is the 
Countess Vanderlyn? Where is she to be found ?” 

“JT will answer your questions, but you have no right to 
assault me.” 

“Who is the Countess Vanderlyn? Where is she to be 
found ?” 

“T swear I don’t know such a person.” ' 

“ Answer me or it will be worse for you, much worse than the 
last thrashing.” 

“T tell you, and I swear I do not know such a person.” 

“Where was Miss Eyton last night ? and with whom? Answer 
quickly and truly.” 

“ What authority have you to ask me?” 

“T was her father’s ward, and she was affianced to me. 
Answer? Where was Miss Eyton last night, and with 
whom?” 


sa 
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The expression of Lord Oakhill’s face was changing. There 
was the same malignant hate but less terror. 

“ Miss Eyton affianced to you! I'll be on my oath I did not 
know it. She chaffed about you and said you were one of her 
spoons, her tea spoon she called you. But I swear I did not 
know you were engaged.” 

“Where was she last night ?” 

“We dined at Richmond, and later on we had a little light 
refreshment here.” 

“If you lie to me, if you utter one false word about her, you 
shall rue it.” 

“Tam sorry. I did not run after her. I always let the 
women chase mc. I did not know she was engaged to you. I 
cannot help her preferences.” 

Frank took from his pocket the handkerchief. 

“ Did you give her this ?” 

Lord Oakhill looked at the handkerchief and did not speak. 

“Did you give her this handkerchief that was tied round her 
throat ?” 

“Well, not exactly. She took mine and left me _ hers. 
She said it was a fair exchange. She is overflowing with fun.” 

He took a handkerchief from the side table and held it up 
saying :— 

“This is hers. See the J.E. in the corner. She also left that 

th me.” 

W!He pointed to a locket attached to a curiously wrought dead 
gold chain. It was a chain Frank had sent her from India. 
The locket was his parting gift when he had left her for two 
years. The locket contained his hair and her hair entertwined. 
As he was staring at it Lod Oakhill stood up, put his glass to 
his eye and looked at Frank. His face was no longer twitching, 
and for a second was puckered with a malignant grin. 

“You pry into the secrets of my chamber without a search 
warrant.” 

“Why was that left with you ?” 

“T will not answer the question unless you pledge your word 
and your oath not to touch me.” 

“Infamous cur! I shall not touch you.” 

“TI can’t help the lady preferring the infamous cur. I tell 
you I did not run after her. I did not know she was engaged 
to you, for she sneered at you as hertea-spoon. The locket was 
left with me to have some of my hair put in it. I have none to 
spare, but I could not refuse such a pretty request.” 

Frank clenched his fists and moved a step towards Lord 
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Oakhill, who screamed with terror. Then Frank turned away and 

staggered out of the chambers. 

_ Lord Oakhill having locked the outer door, grinned, laughed, 
and danced. 

“ Quits! Quits! and with thundering interest. No mortal man 
ever enjoyed sweeter revenge. Oakhill, dear boy, you have done 
the trick beautifully.” 

Late in the evening a note was delivered at Mr. Eyton’s 
residence for Julia, who was with her father and aunt in the 
drawing room, looking ill and careworn, though she said she 
was well. The letter was handed to her by Daggle. She glanced 
at the address and put it in her pocket. 

“My dear Julia I am glad that under rather trying circum- 
stances you are not tempted to impulsively open the communi- 
cation, and so commit a breach of social etiquette which is not 
the less to be observed because we are ex famille. However, I 
accord you permission to at once peruse the missive. It may be 
from Frank, and perhaps expedient that you should promptly 
ascertain the contents.” 

Mr. Eyton is not a perfect actor, for both his voice aad 
manner betrayed curiosity and anxiety. 

Aunt Margaret put her hand on Julia’s hand and said :— 

“ Do read it, dear.” 


Julia took the note from her pocket and read as follows :— 


* We shall never meet again, and this is the last letter you will receive from me. 
When I have written these words of farewell, the maddening agony will be over. 
What have I to say to you? The past is dead. and for me there is no future. I do 
not reproach you. Itis not your fault that [ have been an idolater, and that my 
idol of clay is shattered. It would be cruel and unjust to reproach you. It was 
your calamity to be affianced to a lover you did not love. You are now free from the 
hateful bondage. Though you do not love me, you cannyt doubt my love for you, 
therefore it may be you will heed my last words. Only give your trust to the trusty. 
You may have already been allured to the brink of the precipice. Ere it is too late, 
go back to the path of safety. More I will not say to you, but I could not say less, 
even though my last word offends you. Farewell. 


FRANK HATHERTON, 


Julia handed the letter to her father, saying :— 

“I suppose you would like to read what he writes. The affair 
is ended, and we need not speak of it again.” 

She looked over a portfolio of engravings, a gift from Frank 
to Aunt Margaret. Mr. Eyton who professes to admire the 
firmness that conceals feeling, and even subdues feeling, was 
astonished by the calmness of his daughter. Probably more 
surprised than pleased. 

“You are indifferent to a matter in which I am profoundly 
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interested. I have said, and I now repeat, that you and Frank 
must be married. This note was written under the influence of 
mental hysteria. Frank will speedily recover, and his reason 
being restored, my diplomatic explanation will put an end to 
the temporary estrangement.” 

“Tam sure the affair is over, and I hope it is,” said Julia, as 
she put the letter in her pocket. 

“ Oh, Julia, how can you talk in that cruel cold way,” exclaimed 
Aunt Margaret, 

“T am tired, and though it is my birthday, I shall go to bed 
early.” 

She kissed Aunt Margaret, was kissed on her forehead by her 
father, and retired. 

“ Frank,” said Mr. Eyton, “has been hasty, and has been oblivi- 
ous of the respect due to my social séatus. He will of course 
retract what he has written, and I shall pardon the indiscretion.” 

“ William, I feel sure that Frank will not see her again.” 


“ Really Margaret, you are almost unendurably provoking. 
Have I not told you they must be married ? and since I say they 
must, they will be.” 

Days and weeks passed, and nothing was heard from or about 
Frank. Mr. Eyton became calmer, and ceased to suffer from 
the palpitation of his enfeebled vital organ,as he had done im- 
mediately after the quarrel. No doubt Frank had committed 
suicide. 

That is what he meant by saying that the maddening agony 
would be over when he had written a farewell to Julia. If he 
were alive he would have asked for the money held in trust, 
Mr. Eyton concluded that his ex-ward was dead,and he seemed 
more cheerful than he had been fora year or two. He generally 
dined from home because he preferred the Club cooking, and he 
frequently went to Brighton for a few days because the change 
of scene and the sea air were good for his health. 

Also he was worried when at home. Julia had become a dull 
drooping girl. She refused to receive visitors, would not leave 
the house, and spent nearly the whole day in her room. Aunt 
Margaret was sorrowful and anxious, and persisted in telling her 
brother, Julia was dying from a broken heart. 

“ The idea of heart-breaking is a plebeian delusion. My daughter 
may inherit some physical infirmity from her maternal parent 
who deceased at an early age.” 

The doctor being consulted, reported that Julia was organically 
sound but added: “ Your daughter is wasted and the condition of 
her heart is not satisfactory. We must try and ward off diseases 
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and whilst there is room for care, mingled with some anxiety, I 
see no ground for grave apprehension.” 

_ The physic, though often varied and most regularly admin- 
istered by Aunt Margaret, did not improve the health of the 
patient, and the doctor urged change of air. 

For three days Mr. Eyton nodded his head in his usual 
solemn style, and counselled his daughter to do as she was 
medically advised. 

“ Submission, my dear Julia, to the directions of a professional 
adviser is wise, and it becomes my parental duty to insist upon 
you following a course prescribed by an eminent family physi- 
cian. As your recovery from debility will be a slow process, 
I shall, for awhile, give up my establishment and reside in 
chambers. I may add, in the strictest confidence, that the con- 
sequent diminution of expenditure will be advantageous, since 
my revenue is hardly adequate to the demands incidental to the 
style of living which accords with my social status.” 

Wearied by the paternal exhortations, Julia agreed to leave 
London, and a cottage in Devonshire was hired for her and Aunt 
Margaret. The town residence was to be let, and Mr. Eyton, 
attended by Daggle, went into Jermyn Street Chambers. 

Mr. Eyton appeared to enjoy the new arrangement. He 
crawled along the fashionable streets, he sauntered in the parks, 
and he lounged at the theatres between dinner and cards. He 
had a letter from Aunt Margaret telling him that Julia was not 
better, but she feared rather weaker. He did not allow the news 
to cause him the slightest emotion. He wrote to Aunt Margaret 
that he could not travel so far as Devonshire, as he feared that 
the railway journey might injuriously affect his enfeebled vital 
organ. The smooth course of his life was, however, soon to be 
disturbed. 

One morning, before he was dressed, Daggle gave him the 
card of Mr. Alfred Sapper, solicitor, with a message that the 
gentleman would be much obliged for a few words on an 
important matter. Mr. Eyton remarked that he objected to see 
professional persons, except by appointment, but he would on 
this occasion, provided the caller would not detain him for longer 
than two or three minutes. He adjusted the girdle of his gaudy 
dressing gown, and bowing solemnly to his toes, entered the 
reception-room. 

Mr. Sapper, a shrewd and busy man, ruthlessly cut short Mr. 
Eyton’s speech about not seeing strangers except by appoint- 
ment, by saying: 

“Ah! Afraid to entertain an angel unawares. Eh? I will 
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speedily post you as to my business. I have come iv re Frank 
Hatherton, who disappeared some months ago.” 

All the starchy stiffness was taken out of Mr. Eyton. 

“What! Impossible! I am sure he cannot have been 
heard of.” 

Mr. Sapper took a letter from his pocketbook, fastened on a 
pair of spectacles, and looking hard at Mr. Eyton, said: 

“Impossible, Sir! Did you think it was a case of mysterious 
disappearance for ever? Eh?” 

“Oh my heart! Oh my enfeebled vital organ! So the dear 
boy has been heard of! So I shall again see the man whom I 
have loved and shall ever love as a son. Sir, yours news compels 
me to manifest emotion.” 

“ My news is not of thatsort, Mr. Eyton. We have heard of 
him, but he is not alive.” 


“You only confirm the apprehension that has weighed upon 
my heart like a black and most ponderous cloud.” 

“Your late ward died at Jamaica on his estate. We have the 
documentary proofs.” 

“T thank you, Sir, for bringing me the sad intelligence. It will 
be a melancholy satisfaction to manifest every respect for his 
memory.” 

“Very good, but now to business. Myclient is Mr. Arnold 
Hatherton, your late ward’s first cousin and heir-at-law. Besides 
the estates in Jamaica and Australia there is the personal estate 
of which you were the trustee. We are ready with our applica- 
tion to the Court, and we want an account of your trust.” 

At that moment Daggle brought in a letter and stood between 
his master and the lawyer. Mr. Eyton was so agitated that he 
could hardly speak, and was glad to have a minute for thought 
whilst he pretended to read the letter, which was in fact a printed 
circular. 

“Tam so distressed and agitated by the confirmation of my 
distressing apprehension with respect to the fate of my ward, 
whom I loved as a son, that I cannot for the moment discuss 
business. The accounts shall be prepared. The advances to the 
deceased were heavy.” 

“The will prohibited the advance of any part of the principal.” 

“Surely there is no such prohibition! Surely you are mis- 
taken!” 

“We are not mistaken Mr. Eyton, and it js curious that you 
as trustee should be mistaken. For the will of the late father of 
your late ward is most precise on the point.” 
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“Tf I have erred I shall be responsible. The accounts shall 
be prepared.” 

Mr. Sapper, looking at the letter he held in his hand, said :— 

“The amount of the personality in your trust was upwards of 
£30,000. May I expect an account within a week.” 

“ The account, which extends over many years, will take some 
time to prepare.” 

“Well, you can at least let us know what you have in hand.” 

“ That shall be done in a few days. Poor dear boy! Ah, it is 
a cruel blow.” 

Mr. Eyton for two or three days remained in his chambers, 
only going out in the evening. Then he left town fora day or 
two, not taking Daggle with him. 

“ Wonder what is up,” soliloquised Daggle. “Going off with 
his own dear self and no letters to be forwarded is a queer game. 
Wonder what he has been writing about day after day. I twigged 
him tearing up, and likewise burning what he had written. Un- 
common queer.” 

Daggle happened to open a blotting-paper book, and after 
examining some of the leaves, tore them out and folded them, 
and put them into an envelope. 

“Queer. Uncommon queer! There may be nothing in it— 
also there may be something in it. Well, I sha’nt lose by keep- 
ing my eyes open.” 

A fortnight after Mr. Sapper had called in Jermyn Street, he 
was visited by Mr. Lupen, a solicitor. 

Mr. Lupen’s client, Mr. Eyton, in looking over a box of papers 
left in his charge by the late Mr. Frank Hatherton, found a 
sealed packet marked, “to be opened by Mr. Eyton after my 
death.” The packet contained a will in the handwriting of the 
deceased, bequeathing the whole of his disposable property to 
Julia Eyton, to whom he was affianced. 

“If that is a valid document I may congratulate my client, 
Mr. Arnold Hatherton, that his deceased cousin was restrained 
from willing away the land. Ward affianced to guardian’s 
daughter! Quite natural under the circumstances. Very 
thoughtful of the young man to make a will.” 

“You see, Mr. Sapper, he was going to travel round the 
world.” 

“Precisely. Very proper to make a will under the circum- 
stances. I will communicate with my client.” 

When Mr. Lupen had gone, Mr. Sapper muttered—* It does 
not surprise me. It will be an interesting will case.” 

The will was short, and had been executed, and probably pre- 
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pared at Maidstone, where the testator had been staying. One 
of the witnesses was dead; the other witness was in a lunatic 
asylum, and there was no hope whatever of his reason being 
restored. Mr. Lupen had evidence as to the handwriting of both 


witnesses. 
“Still we must fight the will,” said Mr. Sapper to his client. 


“Tf nothing also turns up, we can try our luck on the ground of 
undue influence.” 


(Zo 6 continued.) 























WITHOUT LOVE OR MONEY! 


By ANNABEL GRAY. 


CHAPTER II. 


Melusina Villa, 
Easter Monday. 


I FEEL so much better for my “flow” that I mean to go on. 
What a relief it is even to write a letter. The Talfourds have a 
visitor to-day, a Mrs. Stoat, a most inveigling sort of person, 
who always calls wth a motive. Either it’s subscriptions, or 
tickets fora dance, or concert, or begging Mina to buy dearest 
Ferdinand’s last song (Ferdinand is her son, and his effusions 
are simple and common-place in the extreme). The following 
is a specimen of one verse, set to music in four time, in three 
flats. I hear (from the mother) it is a huge success. 


** When the flowers are all ‘asleep,’ 
Encircled by the dew, 
We should think of rest more deep, 
O’ershadowed by the yew.” 


“Yew” and “dew” rhyme so sweetly, and are so suggestive 
and the “asleep,” too, dotted off, is quite worthy of Ferdinand 
and his admirers. Fancy this awful twaddle after Mozart and 
Schumann, and their spiritual, divine creations, and the stupid 
world treated Mozart as a nobody. People rush to Mr. Stoat’s 
“recitals” at the Steinway Hall to hear him warble sixteen 
songs (six of which are his own). Oh! world, which kills your 
true poets and musicians, I hate you! Blind, dull, and cruel, 
why are you led by Shoddy and Caddism, and big advertise- 
ments, and wholesale trumpeting and puffing? Why not judge, 
weigh, and analyse for yourself the artistic excellence of any- 
thing, instead of jumping over any imaginary walking-stick, like 
sheep who have seen a famous bell-wether perform that gyration. 
It is thus you kill modest genius, and exalt the “ sham.” 

They all rush to hear Ferdinand at the Steinway Hall, and 
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shower their guineas on him. He looks rather fascinating as he 
is singing. Nice heavy black moustache, gimlet eyes well up- 
turned, like a saint in esctacy, and an interesting stoop; and 
does’nt he make his Erard quiver and wince as he thrashes it in 
octaves? KRather.... I wonder if Mina has taken some 
copies of his new song? His mother mingles religion and 
music in a most extraordinary and touching manner. Wonder- 
ful person for serving God and Mammon. She makes poor 
Mina pray with her. I caught them once at it, and beat a hasty 
retreat. 

She has even tried to convert poor little cynical me, but 
she won't try it again. She is the most awful toady to the 
aristocracy who let Ferdinand give grand concerts in their 
drawing-rooms, and take guinea tickets at the solicitations of his 
mother. She will tell you they have prospered since they have 
become devout. I remarked, ‘Godliness is often profitable.” 
Now you see the sort of people the Stoats are. Don’t you think 
for a beginning that I’ve sketched them in rather neatly, and 
quickly ? 

Alas! I’ve had a horrid shock this morning. Are we indeed 
only born to suffer? Some time ago I wrote to an elderly 
cousin of my father, reminding him of my affection for him as a 
child (when you are quite desolate a letter from even a crabbed 
and elderly cousin you haven’t seen for twelve years is some- 
thing). He sent me a hand-painted card and his blessing 
(capital B for blessing) every Christmas, and I even received his 
photo. He has despatched two wives to a better world, and has 
£1,200 a year. 

Did he ever send mea cheque? No fear; he dislikes unsuc- 
cessful people who are under a cloud; has an idea they are 
unlucky. Well, in spite of these drawbacks, our correspondence 
took a monthly form, and was regularly kept up till I inadver- 
tently, and trying to amuse him, happened to remark (or, rather, 
write) that the Beresfords were a queer lot among their relatives, 
for I had in my mind’s eye the memory of my affectionate aunts 
and cousins who always told their servants to say “Not at 
home,” when I timidly saluted their door-knockers. They say 
you can tell people’s characters by their knock. .. . 

He has just sent me back this Easter Monday a page of 
insults, saying if the Beresfords were queer it was since my 
mother had entered the family (my mother, my darling, lying 
to-day in her grave by father’s side, and an angel on earth if 
there ever was one), declared that my brother Charles had 
married his trainer's daughter (poor Charles went to Australia 
and was smashed up by some savages in the Bush), and that 
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therefore he must really decline all further connection with such 
a set, remaining my well wisher, PETER BERESFORD. 

I shall be sadder still. I shall miss the old wretch’s letters, I 
know I shall. I have a great mind to ask him to return me the 
slippers and braces and things I worked and sent him out of my 
hard-earned wages in the holidays, or, rather, to purchase which 
I sold some old clothes at a great sacrifice. 

When you are miserable you are always extra sensitive, are 
you not? 

Peter ! You have given mea blow, but by to-morrow my elastic 
temperament—lI really believe I’m made of india-rubber—will 
re-assert itself, and I shall laugh at, even forgive, his ignorant, 
fiendish brutality. 

Courage! That’s my watch-word. 

Nota Bene—I am sure Peter has been drinking. 

Heigh ho! What a world! 

I can hear the word “ mutton,” cold mutton. We had it hot 
yesterday with fatty Yorkshire pudding. 

“How those servants eat!” Mina is saying to her adoring 
sycophantish, Mrs. Stoat. “You should get catholics, my dear, 
the fast days make them cheaper,” is the little woman's 
answer. “I can send you in a hundred bloaters for two 
shillings.” 

“Baby is fretful,” then goes on my mistress, “I’m afraid the 
milk does not quite agree with him.” 

“ A particular cow,” urges the other, is always most desirable 
to secure for babies; I always arranged for Freddy to have milk 
from a spotted Welsh cow with lovely eyes, a tailless cow that 
kicked, but whose milk agreed with his digestion wonderfully.” 

I am laughing behind the folding doors. Oh! Peter, you 
nearly made me cry just now! A spotted tailless cow nourish- 
ing the magnificent genius of a Ferdinand Stoat; “vew” and 
“dew” can now be accounted for in his song. 

“Have you the French patterns with you for Alec’s pina- 
fores?” then asks Mina. There is a horrible pause. Is she 
praying again ? 

“T shall have to pay for the pattern,” is the answer. Then a 
silk gown rustles. Mina is finding her purse. 

“Thanks!” Three-and-sixpence. That will do. Is’nt it 
wonderful how Heaven has prospered us since we were 
believers? Come, do come, dearest lady, to our next meeting. 
I address our friends. Mrs. Sharpman will sing a little hymn. . . 
So much obliged. Six copies,thanks so much. You shall have 
them each at Is. 6d., and that is sixpence cheaper——” 

I hear the sudden chink of gold. Mina has to change a 
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sovereign. Alice playing with her doll, rushes after the glitter- 
ing coin and spins it round. 

“Do you feel that you are really on the right road?” cries 
Mrs. Stoat, gathering up her skirts. “Oh! the sweet rest, the 
consolation of the thought !” 

The sovereign is now in her purse, and the change given. 

“Really that woman is a caution,” sighs Mina, as she trips 
away. I wanted that sovereign for gloves for the Hope’s garden 
party. Richard will want to know how it has gone, and in those 
hateful songs, too! She’s a regular shark, I declare.” 

Yet they had kissed as kind Christians. Oh! how women do 
deceive each other! Looking at Mina dispassionately and 
critically, it is impossible not to reflect how very little feeling or 
intellect, or anything except appearance, affect a woman’s 
success in life, except by handicapping it, through making a 
person take false views of people in this mud-bath and cheap- 
jack show, the world. 

To all Richard’s moans on the depression of trade, the bad- 
ness of times in general, and his own special speculative worries 
in particular, she turns a deaf ear, always looking rather taking 
and pretty. But if Teddie or Freddie cries, “she is all there.” 
If the servants consume an extra half ounce of tea or butter, 
her expostulations and ideas of apportionment are vehement and 
narrow in the extreme. 

When I study this woman I sometimes doubt the theory of 
the soul altogether. Dress is her passion, it is one of the pet 
crazes of this age, we know, but when a man provides a woman 
and her children with everything that makes life fair and sweet 
and bright, and turns to her for consolation and sympathy, it is 
awful to witness the stony indifference of Mina. She resembles 
a figure of Fate. She cannot help it, perhaps he likes her all the 
better for it. She has no imagination, no sympathy, except 
that instinctive sympathy for her offspring which is half selfish- 
ness and love of possession shared in common with the animal 
kingdom. 

It will last as long as they are children, but when they require 
the all-discerning all-embracing vision of a nobler, tender, 
poetic, true affection, led by bright intelligence to guide 
them through the mire, and thorns, and quicksands, she cannot 
give them aid. Itis notin her. They will have to take their 
chance like flies, and birds, and beetles. 

This moral “brassiness” and coldness, and egotism, are 
splendid shields against the world and the storms of fate. She 
enjoys herself always and finely. ‘Men don’t want women to be 
too tame and homely,” she once said to me, they like to have a 
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wife other men admire, so that they envy him when he takes her 
out. Jealousy is always awake and a capital tonic. “Yet I know 
Richard is often sad and weary for want of sweet love and com- 
panionship. I have seen tears in his eyes—never in hers—pangs 
of the mind, harder to bear than all else, she isignorant of. You 
may throw a stone into a pool, but will it ruffle the placid 
surface? She is an unruffled pool. Sometimes I think her 
cruel, for there isa moral cruelty quite distinct from mere physical 
force and torture. Do you think the man who sometimes beats 
his wife worse to live with than the one who slowly kills her mind, 
neglects and wounds her hourly? Oh! dear, what a mystery 
life is ! 
* « ~ ~ *¥ * ” * 


There is something to irritate me almost every hour of my 
life here. The children practising—vilely out of tune—then 
Mina’s waltzes when they have finished punishing the piano. . . 
“Alas!” I cry “Woe is me,” when I have tried to compose my 
thoughts and have a few moments’ peace, that dreadful woman 
begins her waltzes, such utter and complete disregard to time 
or tune, soulless, silly waltzes, shreds of thread-bare tunes, pinch- 
beck sentiments, how they torture me. You idiot, I say, why 
let trifles like these hold your peace in their power? Is not 
your actual life a daily horror? Are you not a desolation 
rather than a woman? . .. Waltzes,to remind me of ball-rooms, 
of flowers, of dresses, dancing, light, wit, and mirth. When will 
she stop? Over and over again, the same wretched bar. I 
almost scream as I pace the floor. ... A nocturne of Chopin 
would make me weep and do me good. Shall I give her 
notice? I must leave here, or I shall go mad and kill myself. 
How lovely it would be tu be just a little petted and spoilt after 
this Inferno! Spoiling is pleasant, and I’ve had so little of it 
as yet in my chequered career. I sit in my bed-room all the 
evening solitary as the Prisoner of Chillon. To an energetic 
imaginative person this alone is awful. SolI talk to Jane. I 
must talk to someone, and Jane has more feeling than Mina, 
and is more instinctively refined. I’ve a knack of reading 
character, yes, and of reading others’ thoughts at times. There 
is nothing in my mistress worthy of delineation or study ; she 
is the ordinary, common, indolent character, so dear to Provi- 
dence, and so loved by the world. 

This is a specimen of Mina’s sympathy. One day we were 
talking over things and I spoke a little too ardently and im- 
petuously of the hardness of my lot and its general negation. 
She listened in her wooden way, there is no wooden headedness 
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like the fool’s—and I quickly saw the mistake I had made, for 
she afterwards told her husband that I was always grumbiing 
and discontented, and was one of the most dissatisfied creatures 
on earth . . . “ How idle too she is—sitting there, dreaming and 
thinking, instead of mending the children’s clothes.” I heard 
her say once to Mrs. Stoat when she did not fancy I could 
over-hear her “Don’t you think @ governess ought to make her 
own bed of a morning.” 

I felt too horribly upset to listen to Mrs. Stoat’s answer. The 
old saying “As we make our own bed so we must lie on it” 
rushed to my mind. I began to hate my mistress, my cold 
dislike changed—icy toleration seemed fused into fiery flames 

. and my soul vibrated with keen throbs of pain. “There 
is no philosophy like indifference” I muttered . . . “Could I 
explain, propitiate or change her opinion of me ?” 

. .A strange sharp cry escaped me, and my body was suddenly 
convulsed with sobs. 

Yet, what was there to cry for? And there was the sting 
again; the whole thing was so utterly beneath tears—was so 
pitiably absurd and common-place. And I was expending tragic 
grief for nothing and on nothing. “Oh! death in life,” I groaned. 
“Oh! Life, where death lives, where all is cold, dull, negative. 
Oh! days that witness the freshness of my youth, the brightness 
of hope fade, uncheered, unsolaced by a kind word, a kiss, a smile, a 
joy. All the glory and strength of some sweet realisation Jost 
to me, or at best a mockery . . . Can I be a machine any longer, 
and keep my reason ?” 

I remember pressing my hands to my temples and pacing the 
floor like a“fury.” ‘ Why did my little Bertie die and leave me 
alone? Hateful word, symbol of the grave. I am so tired of 
asking “Why?” ... 

Nature has fortunately given me a face that seldom expresses 
weariness or pain. 1 never get any pity for the effect or traces 
of turbulent emotions, but that day there was something so 
heavy about my eyes that my mistress even noticed it. 

“ You look like an image of pain” she said, and smiled. 

I could not hate so feeble and common-place a creature, cruel 
not from instinct, but for want of certain gifts that poets alone 
possess. 

“T have told you that I am often sad,” I answered, “I cannot 
help it.” 

“ It is absurd to suffer,” said my mistress, and I could not refrain 
from admiring the bloom and delicate freshness of her appear- 
ance. Her “good looks” have won everything for this woman, 
and when they fade she will still have a hold on he: possessions 
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“Yes, absurd to be desperately miserable and to die of a 
broken heart” I said, as’ usual impulsively and unguardedly. 
_“A broken heart, don’t believe in it—say liver or indigestion if 
you like.” 

“Do you think the wear and tear of emotion goes 
for nothing—the struggle to repress all one hopes and longs for 
day after day, to know that you are déclassé poorer than the 
baker’s wife who keeps a servant and goes out for drives in a 
pony-trap on Sunday,” I cry, burying my face in my hands; 
and she can understand nothing of all this, absolutely nothing. 

She began to feel a little bored ; if I should die here of soli- 
tude and daily torments, I am paid a fair sum to expire grace- 
fully and in giving her as little trouble as possible... I wish 
I could love someone deeply and fervently even if in vain. Love 
is a great elixir, it gives us worship, it makes us reverent, it settles 
all our miserable speculations about existing and non-existing 
in a future state. 

To love is to believe in immortality. I wish I could love not 
the man, but the ideal—the matchless peerless being—the angel 
in disguise. Will nothing fine or godlike ever cross my path? 
Alas! I fear not .. . men as a rule are amazingly alike in many 
ways, although they run in types. They mostly (the good 
husbands at least) resemble Richard. “ Peace at any price” is the 
poor fellow’s motto, he will zo¢ quarrel, he invariably lights a 
cigar and goes out when his beloved is tiresome. 

If I could only talk things over—but, what is the good of 
words when the facts of one’s daily life are so distasteful—its 
hard realities so chilling. How long shall I languish in this 
wretched place, sick with mental torments ? 

There is nothing worse for a warm sensitive nature than to be 
conscious of complete blankness and cold isolation all around 
one. “Every dog has hisday,”’ I suppose, but I extinguished 
mine so must now howl in the darkness. No one is practically cruel 
to me—they are only indifferent—they leave me alone like a 
floating ice-berg in the North Seas, in fact, I feel like some solitary 
ship that has long lost all sight of land, floating and drifting far 
far away into endless mists ... Everything is cold and nega- 
tive. A pretty dog, a cat, a parrot, is petted sometimes—But a 
governess! This neglect, this oblivion, this daily contact with a 
block so “ulle” as Mina makes me long to die. I can quite 
understand it would drive a person slowly mad... . 

And I have insatiable cravings after knowledge, intellectual 
processes of all kinds are at work in my mind. I dare not feed 
on poetry amid such surroundings, music is my curse since I 
teach these children, so I have tried to study metaphysics and 
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mental philosophy with a dash of logic thrown in. Oh! dear, it 
all makes.me more restless than ever. I have not the proper 
grasp of mind for anything ..- Ah! me. How often have I 
wondered in my absurdly fervid passionate way, if there is such 
a thing as happiness to be found, and one’s years are so short and 
one grows old and ugly so quickly, it does seem a pity not to 
enjoy oneself . . . However, there are things that are inevitable, 
and grumbling makes them worse. One gets horribly tired of 
everyone and every thing here . . . Why is it? 

If one were quite old or even elderly, like Mina’s mother, a 
nice old lady who wears false curls, and who sometimes passes 
a fortnight here, nothing would much matter, and Melusina 
Villa would be rather a comfortable sort of place to die in, even 
Mrs. Stoat and her tracts might then be soothing, one would 
regret nothing in leaving it. But when the pulses leap and beat 
in one’s veins, and. an organ outside is playing “Il Segreto” 
(which I sing and know, of course, every word), it does make one 
melancholy. 

Alice is hammering away at her scales now, every sixth note 
wrong, it makes one’s nerves quiver and head ache to hear her. 
A governess must have no nerves, no likes or dislikes, she is a 
teaching machine, and has no more right to complain than a 
sewing machine (if it could speak), when tired of that ceaseless 
needle and thread, those endless stitches! Why can’t we all be 
like sewing machines? ... But it’s April, sweet April, and, 
well, ’ve had a good cry, quite early in the morning as the 
servants were getting up. I don’t think crying quite agrees 
with me. 

Oh! remorse, how awful is remorse! 

I want to know where Mina’s brain is, and if she has any. How 
tired I should get of her if I were Richard. She is certainly 
good-looking, but it is the beauty that lacks life, colour, charm, 
feeling, grace, intelligence. Where is her soul, is that also miss- 
ing? ... She is utterly material. Her one and only topic is 
—servants. How cook cuts the mutton for their supper and 
eats the cold pies for breakfast. How Ellen and Kate dress, 
what they say to the butcher and baker. I should think 
Raphael’s lovely Fornarina was like Mina, hard and cold, but oh! 
so beautiful. Sometimes she reminds me of a large-eyed cow 
browsing under a tree, and I should like to stick pins in her to wake 
her up. Nature, you do play such tricks on us with your living 
lies now and then. I can understand a man being awfully in - 
love with Mina for a week, her stupidity is restful, calming, I 
should like to pat her pretty sleek head as if she were a silky 
charming animal, but as for feeling, she has none, mere instinct 
guides her, ana generally amazingly correctly too. Some- 
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times when my brain feels half on fire and my heart aches, I 
wond r if she could be moved to listen to me, to be sorry about 
little Bertie. . 

While I am hearing Alice her lessons another letter is put 
into my hands. It is from my friend (the very pretty woman) 


abroad who has gone to Rome. I will give it in full (translated). 
She is an Italian. 


Rome, April 23rd, 1886. 
DEAREST FRIEND, 


At last I have time to write to you, and give you 
my news. Here I am under the beautiful sky of Italy, but 
I am not happy, firstly because I have no money, and secondly 
because I have no love (I knew this was coming), and you know 
that these two things are necessary, and of the same importance 
for mind and body (I quite agree with her). I have still the 
memory of two beautiful eyes (masculine ones of course), who 
follow me everywhere. I am in a fever to see again those eyes 
(my dear Lolotte you are infected with the magical Italian air 
and wine), but it is in vain that Iseekthem. I see thousands of 
eyes daily (luckier than poor Viola who only meets Mina’s grey- 
green ones), blue, green, black, little, big, middling sizes, but 
never that pair which haunt me. How fortunate you are dearest 
Viola to have such irresistible attraction for men (she is thinking 
of my German with the nose I suppose), people look at me, but 
in all their glances how rare to meet any glance of sympathy, 
and my soul is stili sad and alone, seeking an ideal that perhaps 
will never be realised on earth (oh! dear! the same ache that I 
feel, sympathy indeed. ... I wish she knew what it is to be 
thankful to escape being bullied, perhaps she does). 

Through these exquisite, early, radiant, and perfumed spring 
nights (only four adjectives for spring) I cannot sleep. I pass 
the hours at my window looking at the stars, trying to discover 
in thei: rays the light of those eyes which follow me. ... It is 
five days since I left Milan for Rome. I arrived at Florence at 
nine o'clock at night, and as the train did not start till half-past 
ten, I passed this time in walking up and down the platform, 
when 1 saw approaching me a young man, handsome, elegant, 
and very well dressed, it is he who has those splendid eyes, 
Viola, I have just raved about (poor Lolotte! she is awfully 
gone on him). It seems he recognised me at once, is the son of 
a Marquis, and gave singing lessons to my eldest pupil, Mary 
Mortimer. He has now come into an unexpected fortune; so 
we walked about and talked, and 1 felt in heaven, but that ill- 
fate which always meddles in my affairs, arranged that he should 
have a /rst class ticket, 1 had of course a second. We took our 
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seats, and he promised to meet me at the station at Rome and 
renew our acquaintance, but as I reflected on it all, the idiotic 
idea occurred to me that he might think I was an adventuress, 
ready for any woman’s caprice or folly, so when the train 
stopped I did not wait for him (his carriage was at the other 
end), but I rushed off, got into a cab and drove to the hotel. As 
we had not exchanged cards, only regret and curiosity are left 
mie, he may try and find out where the Mortimers are staying, to 
discover me, or he may not; I fancy he would be vexed and 
forget me. You will say Iam too easily led away by outward 
appearance, too credulous and weak, but his eyes were divine, 
his voice ail music. 

My life is nothing but a series of deceptions and disappoint- 
ments; a great bitterness seizes me at intervals, and after 
long days of suffering, I end by passionate cries of despair, end- 
ing in tears. I now find myself in one of these crises that 
makes one despair of everything in heaven and earth, and which 
tear the remaining leaves from Hope’s garland (a neat simile, 
poor dear little Lolotte! I wish I could kiss away her tears). 
Then with these blows at the heart, I ask myself in rage, Of 
what use youth, beauty, intelligence, feeling—only to be 
repressed and to wither . . . for ever. Sometimes one still 
dares to dream and hope and have illusions—then one stretches 
out one’s arms to the infinite, the unknown, to that mysterious 
and charming ideal, but afterwards what happens? One is 
again thrown back on emptiness, on space, and one can only 
whisper “ nothing, nothing.” .. . 

But I must try and not make you too miserable, as my visits 
used to do (my gutta-percha temperament stands me in capital 
stead, knock me down, and up I get with only a few bruises ; 
poor Lolotte is far more tragical and intense. I take blows of 
course, but they rebound, and I come up “smiling again.” 
Perhaps it’s pluck, or a good digestion, or a lurking hope as 
regards my German admirer. What a fool I have been !) 

I found my children well (Lolotte is a lovely widow, plunged 
from affluence into poverty through some fraudulent trustee who 
has since died. She will join the Mortimers later on, but has 
gone by herself to Rome to put her children into a free school 
through interest). They clung to me with passionate caresses, 
and we wept together, and to think that these darlings must be 
severed from me nearly always—but I must not complain, it is 
ungrateful. I found enormous difficulties in placing them in a 
college at all. 

Write to me, my dear, and send me another book by that 
charming author, L. M.; his books have passion and life in them ; 
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one finds soul in every line, so different from the dull, common- 
place writers of this mercenary age. 

Write to me quickly, Iam so lonely. I think of our chats 
side by side. I regret them now with tears. I like England, 
and spite of this perpetual blue sky, mean to return there. 
Rome has disappointed me, nothing but old ruins (Oh! Lolotte, 
what profanity), narrow streets, and dust. No promenades, no 
gardens, no flowers, it is entirely arid. Adieu now. I embrace 
you with all my heart—Your own LOLOTTE. 

I will write to her to-day, and send her a nice book. 

“ What a long letter, Mrs. Leighton,” says Alice, as I put it 
down, “and all in French, too.” 

“Go on with your lessons,” I say, dryly, knowing Mina is lis- 
tening through the folding doors. She goes on. We are at the 
Plantagenets. How I hate these titled, sensual creatures, who 
play Providence all round to men ten times their mental and 
moral superiors. Freddie is spinning a top, his mouth covered 
with paint. Teddie is dragging a cart about, eating cake. 

“Can you mend these gloves for me, I’m in such a hurry to 
go out?” says Mina, suddenly appearing. “Never mind just 
now about the children’s lessons, they’re so wonderfully clever, 
they soon pick up knowledge.” 

I mend the gloves; the duties of lady’s maid I find being 
frequently included in those of a governess. As I mend them, 
Mina says slowly, “I have news for you, Mrs. Leighton, Herr 
Ritter is coming again.” 

Herr Ritter! My German friend, once ready to be my 
husband—banker—protector—rent—food—everything. . . . 

Lolotte’s sad letter is before me—it somehow opens my eyes 
wonderfully to Herr Ritter’s good points as I mend Mina’s 
gloves. Suddenly everything German has charms for me. Its 
climate, traditions, literature, music, army. Oh! a grand, a 
worthy people. . .. Goethe, Schiller, Lessing, Wagner, 
Beethoven, Mozart, Schubert, Schumann, Von Moltke, Bismarck. 
I seem to love them all. I forget every curve in that nose I 
ridiculed. I see it noble, symmetrical, god-like in its power 
of getting on and making money, and the broad, long brow so 
like my favourite Gambetta’s; and the eyes, they burn all through 
ee 

“Herr Ritter is coming” rings on my ears with tuneful 
melody. I even doubt his being a Jew, but I adore Jews. 
What Gentile ever made me so practical an offer of future com- 
fort and respectability. 1 long to bask in peace, to have my 
own servants, my own friends, and a good piano, and liberty— 
sweet liberty, under a German sky in pleasant Hamburg. Oh! 
I will accept Herr Ritter—I will, indeed. ; . 
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I must get some nice face-powder, and a new cashmere frock. 
No more Good Fridays here. . . 

Herr Ritter is coming! and most likely Zo see me. I have 
always regretted refusing this man, but his offer took me so 
greatly by surprise, he gave me so little time to make up my 
mind. Heavens! I've had time enough to regret my folly since. 
Perhaps—for he was very clever and far-seeing—he knew I 
should be broken down sooner or later, crushed, embittered, 
withered. Well! he has waited for something, at all events. I 
am changed. I am worldliness, wisdom, and common-sense 
personified. 

Never have these children worried me less, nor have I been so 
indulgent over dates and the multiplication table. “Kismet,” I 
cry, like a Grand Turk. “ Fate has robbed me of everything, save 
health; but I’m going to have my innings now, and perhaps a 
good meal, not stale crumbs, and kicks at life’s great banquet.” 

“ Meine Liebe,” that’s what he once called me, “Love” in 
German is sucha delightful word. One gets sick of “amore,” 
and “core,” in Italian ballads; but “liebe,” “meine liebe,” it 
rings so deep and true. “Love” in English is rather vulgar. 
One gets so dosed with it in penny publications. 


**Tch sah mein Leib wie sehr du elend bist.” 


I adore this line. 

He loved me and I was and am only a kind of upper servant. 
How I long for this week to end! 

“Tam going out to luncheon to-day at Redcliffe Gardens,” 
Mina remarks, as I hand her back her mended gloves. “So Mrs. 
Leighton will you take my place at the table, and see the 
children don’t cut themselves, and have their dinner properly ?” 

“Certainly madam!” I answer. This is rather pleasant, you 
know, playing at being mistress of a house. Asking for bread 
in an authoritative manner reminds me of old times when I had 
plenty of servants to wait on me. 

“TI fear, Mrs. Leighton, you have been rather dull lately,” 
my mistress goes on, “ we thought you had lost your spirits and 
colour.” 

“It is very good of you to consider either worthy of notice,” 
I say, smiling a little. Mina has some fresh move on, I know. 
She is so dodgy, can never “run straight.” 

“There is a little alteration required in the left sleeve of my 
ivory brocade ball-dress,” she goes on sweetly. “ Now dear Mrs.. 
Leighton, you have such wonderful taste, do put the trimming on 
differently.” 

Whe can define the precise duties of a governess? At one 
time I should have told her I was not a dress-maker, and 
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declined. But to-day I am softened, humble, amiable. I want 
to kiss baby’s pink pudgy tace and arms, I want to race with the 
pug and colley round the garden like Alice does, with the wind 
blowing in my face, and re-echoing Herr Ritter is coming! I 
see “escape” before me in large letters. And ask any prisoner if 
that does’nt fire the blood like wine. 

“T will do my best,” I answer, closing the primer, “but I fear 
my taste won't do after Estelle’s.” 

“That woman never could trim a sleeve,” repeats Mina fretfully, 
“ T employ her no more:” 

With that she bangs the door and goes out. We shall have 
a good lunch to-day, I find. Fried cod, hashed mutton, cauli- 
flower, and college pudding. The children are rather frightened 
of me, I find, when I have them completely at my mercy, as is 
the case to-day, and give me little trouble. I have to shake 
Freddie for stealing some grapes, and hit Alice’s knuckles with 
my long bonnet-pin, as she insists on feeding her doll with 
melted butter. After that there is peace in Israel, and we fall 
to our meal with capital appetites. 

“May I put Toby in baby’s ‘chair, Mrs. Leighton?” asks 
Teddy jerkily. 

Toby is the pug. 

“He's so hungry,” goes on Toby’s small friend. “ Look, he’s 
jumping up at Alice’s face !” 

I am graciously pleased to allow Toby to be squeezed into 
baby’s chair, and even to be fed with small slices of hashed 
mutton. Generally the luncheons here are fearful. Alice 
invariably upsets her tumbler (on purpose), Freddie throws his 
soup over his brothers head, Teddie crumbles his bread and 
throws it at everyone. China is smashed. 

“Tf you upset your tumbler to-day, I shall whip you,” I say 
fiercely to my small pupil, who pushes it half a foot from her 
on the table, and this threat produces peace all round, and even 
seems to have its effect on Toby, round whose plump chest they 
have tied one of baby’s bibs. 

“Oh! ma’am,” whispers the housemaid, “how good they are 
when their Ma’s not here, its like heaven upon earth.” 

They are so good I give them a holiday. Its the very after- 
noon for a good long stroll in Kensington Gardens. We agree 
to swim Freddie’s boat in the Round Pond, and take the dogs 
with us. Alas! for that boat. It never reaches the other side, 
it shares the fate of countless other boats and human destinies, 
it goes under. Freddie’s screams of despair are piteous. 

“ Never mind,” I say, taking him in my arms. “ You will get it 
again, and if not, Herr Ritter will give you another if J ask him.” 

Oh! daring assertion! Magic name! Freddie at once ceases 
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to roar and interests himself in another boat. Even children 
believe and trust in this man, dogs worship him, sure sign of his 
sympathy, humanity, and kindness. Poor Mina! Perhaps I’ve 
misjudged her after all, and little Talfourd too. They may have 
meant well, and if through them I marry Herr Ritter 
Idiot! Jumping at things again. Anyhow, I am in becter spirits. 
What will not one happy thought, one inner hope effect ? Herr 
Ritter is fifty—adorable age—his hair is streaked here and there 
with gray, he has a fine black beard, he is a first-class musician, 
he is not the dull, material merchant I imagined him to be, who 
beat time with a desert knife to my Strauss waltz. When he. 
sat down and played the “ Moonlight Sonata” through without 
his notes, I felt awfully ashamed of my mistakes over Strauss. 
Then when we went into the drawing-room (he cannot bear the 
grand piano in the recess of that carefully-dusted scented room) 
he brought out toys and packets of sweets for the children. So 
nice and fatherly, was’nt it? I actually walked round the garden 
with him in the moonlight too, when he had burnt brandy in 
his black coffee, and he asked me all about my past and told me 
‘not to be so cynical, and that all life was still before me, and 
those sort of soothing things. Said how lonely an old bachelor 
was, and that if he had everything in the way of comforts and 
clubs, there was always something wanting. I remember I 
coughed a good deal as he made these wide woman-embracing 
remarks. 

We get home in time for afternoon tea, and Mina is 
taking off her boots in the hall. She really is rather a fine 
woman of the flesh and blood Ruben’s sort, and so well made up 
she looks quite eight years younger than she is. She uses a 
little bloom of roses and chalk, I know, and always wears 
“complexion falls,” and dear little knowing French bonnets. 
Rather a man’s woman, poor Mina, after all, in spite of her 
dreadful fertility and baby mania. If Talfourd were suddenly 
reduced, it would be serious. . . . Then I daresay he could float 
bubble companies, and go into society with his violin and net 
plenty of victims, get up “a Talfourd society for rising artists,” 
or something of the sort, and he looks so innocent and fluffy and 
sweet, everyone would believe in him. But I may misjudge 
Richard. Afternoon tea. . . . One appreciates it awfully in the 
garden after a walk and a latgh with children. ... Have I 
enough money to buy a new frock? Yes, I think so. Why 
not get a satin merveilleux (cheap) and cover it with black lace - 
(also cheap). Lace is so soft and becoming to the skin, and I 
do so want to look nice next week. . . . I must see Miss Whyte 
and know what it will cost. 

(Zo be continued.) 
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CHAPTER VI. 
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“ SURPRISED,” repeated Jocelyn, with an injured air. “ The last 

time I saw you, I had no idea you meant to come to town.” 
“Lady Challoner asked me to come for a week or two, she 

persuaded papa that I, I needed some change,” Catherine 


answered, hurridly. ‘“ They—they thought I was fretting because 
Anne was gone away, and that—that I must be lonely—and 
then I came.” 

“Tam sorry I behaved so badly to you the day of Anne’s 


” 


wedding,” said Jocelyn. But he spoke in a hard, masterful way, 
as if chiefly to give her an opportunity of asking for a recon- 
ciliation. “I was in such a passion, and you know I have not 
one of the best tempers ever bestowed upon erring mortals. I 
am very sorry, and I hope, my darling, you will forgive me.” 

Catherine drew back for a moment, then looked up at him. 
She tried to read his heart, but saw little to guide her in the 
handsome face. In his eyes, however, there glowed the light of 
deep, steady love for herself, and at that moment a great wave 
drifted her towards this wayward man whom in her innermost 
soul she distrusted. She held out her hand, impulsively. 
Jocelyn bent suddenly, as if about to press his lips on the dainty 
gloved palm, but, remembering that he was not in Arcadia, he 
recovered himself in time to avoid a stupidity. Ii was at this 
moment that the Duke of Kellhayes happened to depart from 
Lady Challoner’s house, and to see the two figures, conspicuous 
under the full radiance of the golden summer sunlight. 

Jocelyn misinterpreted the action and glance which seemed 
to assure him of capitulation and penitence. The two young 
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people had been perpetually together since earliest childhood, 
and yet they were unable to comprehend each other, after the 
constant acquaintanceship of years. Catherine meant really 
nothing more at this moment than granting full and free pardon 
for any offence he might have given her at their last meeting. 

“When shall I see you again?” asked Joycelyn, under the 
fixed impression that all difficulties and annoyances had been 
cleared from the course of his true love. Henceforth, he had 
persuaded there would be no more fault finding. 

“T do not know, I cannot tell. I ama stranger in a strange 
land,” replied, Catherine smiling. 

“It will be intolerable to have no certainty of seeing you from 
day to day,” irritably proceeded Jocelyn. 

“ How long do you stay here ?” 

* About a fortnight.” 

“Then you return home?” 

“Yes. Then we are going away for two or three wecks. 
Papa has been talking enthusiastically about the Rhine for 
several months past, and some one has been giving him rapturous 
descriptions of some places which he missed when he went that 
way before.” 

“T suppose he is ina terrible rage against me ?” 

“No. He said—” 

“Well, never mind, I'll try and make friends with him—your 
mamma is sure to forgive me; she knows what a naughty boy I 
am, and I don’t think she is very severe. And then I'll try to 
join the party—if you are going.” 

Catherine looked down for a moment, then, without answer- 
ing, glanced hurridly at her watch, 

“It is nearly four o'clock,” she cried in dismay. “Good-bye, 
Jocelyn. Iam pleased to have seen you.” 

Jocelyn did not like the half-careless manner in which she said 
these words. But he pressed the hand she once again extended 
to him. 

“Good-bye, my dear love,” he murmured, tenderly. Catherine 
sped across the square, and he went away with the air and sen- 
sations of a conqueror. He had just disappeared when Lady 
Challoner, vexed at Catherine's absence, thoroughly tired of her 
own company, and of the novel she was reading, threw down 
her book, and went to one of the windows. As Catherine was 
at that instant entering the house, however, she did not see her. 

Catherine, glowing like a rose, almost ran into the drawing- 
room. It was a new, and by no means agreeable feeling, being 
under a certain subjection in the matter of coming and going, 
but, the young girl argued, it was inevitable, and would not last 
long. 
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Lady Challoner controlled a violent inclination to scold; she 
was not an ill-tempered old lady, although capricious and often 
irritable, and she was extremely politic. So she merely expressed 
a little surprise, and a thinly-veiled annoyance, then gradually 
warmed again into friendliness. Catherine went to her own 
room, to take off' her bonnet and gloves, then came down to 
join Lady Challoner in her favourite cup of tea. 

Pleasant nonsense whiled away some idle minutes, then the 
wily old lady suddenly fixed her eyes on the young girl, and said, 
with a slight emphasis— 

“Your cousin, Jocelyn, called while you were out. He seemed 
sorry to miss seeing you.” 

Her ladyship spoke these words very deliberately, as if they 
were of importance, but she would have exercised better general- 
ship had she uttered them rapidly and carelessly. As it was, 
the opening words, “ Your cousin,” prepared Miss Grantley for 
the attack. She stooped down, to roll Bebé over, as if in play, 
and then slowly raised her head with a dry “Indeed!” But 
quick as her movement was, Lady Challoner detected the swift 
blush that crimsoned her face and throat. 

“Aha!” said the diplomatic old matchmaker to herself 
“ The little puss zs in love with her handsome cousin. Hum ! 
What a pity, yet, no, it is very delightfully nice and romantic— 
one so seldom meets a real case of this Romeo and Juliet sort 
of thing now-a-days. It is quite refreshing. But I’m afraid its 
good-bye to my hopes of my lord the Duke. Of course I 
couldn’t encourage her to marry His Grace while she is in love 
with this young fellow. It would be wicked. I wonder if this 
gay young lover is as dreadful a rake as people say he is, But 
I daresay he is sowing all his wild oats. All young men are the 
same. I daresay the Duke is as bad, perhaps worse, only more 
sly.” 

She lightly put the subject aside, but waited impatiently for 
the evening of her grand reception. Catherine did not allude to 
the meeting with Jocelyn. Nor, in writing home, did she 
mention her cousin’s name, which both father and mother 
thought strange. Indeed, in her return letter, Mrs. Grantley 
both asked, “ Have you seen or heard anything of Jocelyn since 
you have been in London?” But this letter arrived on the 
morning of the reception, and Catherine deferred writing until 
the next day. She fully anticipated seeing Jocelyn in the even- 
ing, although she had not met him, nor heard his name ever 
since the day she had seen him in the Square. It was with 
difficulty that she resisted the desire to ask Lady Challoner if 
he would be likely to come. 
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The young girl was not ill-pleased when Lady Challoner 
displayed a fussy anxiety as to the dress and ornaments she was 
to wear. The old lady had been a worshipper of fashion in her 
youth, and into middle age, and now always arranged her portly 
form in the best taste. In those ante-Worthian days it was not 
possible to exercise much individual fancy, but Lady Challoner, 
who had seen grotesque, and even hideous, garments in and out 
of vogue, knew how to create a pictorial effect from the most 
unpromising models. 

“And now you look perfectly lovely, my dear,’ she said, 
viewing Catherine with the eye of an artist and critic combined. 
“ Somebody said the other day you looked like a portrait by 
Vandyck. So you do. I was going to say you looked prettier 
than any portrait Vandyck ever painted, but of course people 
would say that was only nonsense.” 

Catherine could not repress a flutter of delight on hearing this 
praise, she wished to look her best, and she knew that Lady 
Challoner never commended idly, or from the mere pleasure of 
flattering silly girls. 

Lady Challoner rustled out her amber moiré and black lace 
draperies, and glanced at her own resplendent display of diamonds 
as she sailed about the dressing-room, and sighed. 

“T wish,” she murmured, pausing to adjust the pendant of her 
necklace in front of a mirror, “I wish that cousin was ncot so 
abominably good-looking, and that Kellhayes was not so 
wretchedly plain, and so horribly uninteresting ; and the cousin 
has such a lovely voice, and such wheedling eyes, and my lord 
the Duke has the voice of a raven, and the eyes of a ferret. 
Dear me, dear me. What a superb Duchess the little girl would 
make! What a sensation her portrait in the Academy would 
create. But I would not interfere between two fond and loving 
hearts for the world—not for the world. No. Besides, 
Kellhayes may not have any ideas about her. I am fanciful, I 
know. But we shall see. Neither of those stupid young men 
may come after all—and then I shall be so cross, I sban’t know 
what to do with myself. I shall be out of temper for a week.” 


CHAPTER VII, 
ON THE WINGS OF A MOTH. 


EVERYTHING that Lady Challoner undertook invariably proved 
a success; and the reception proved one of the most brilliant 
entertainments of the season. Nothing had been neglected to 
make it magnificent and attractive, and all the world and his 
wife knew what this odd, crotchetty old lady could do when she 
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chose to be hospitable and pleasant. Scarcely any of those 
invited failed to come, and the absentees stayed away only 
from unavoidable reasons. Everybudy who happened to be any- 
body had been invited, so there was a goodly assemblage of rank, 
fashion, beauty, wit, and talent. 

Perhaps Lady Challoner had never enjoyed a more agreeable 
moment of triumph and proud victory than when, at a singu- 
larly early hour, the Duke of Kellhayes was announced, and 
walked towards her with his rapid, eager step. He was one of 
those young men whose table constantly becomes concealed 
beneath piles of cards and notes of invitation, but who are as 
difficult to snare as the wildest of wild beasts. Therefore, those 
who could boast that he appeared on the scene of their festi- 
vities had cause and just reason to feel a certain pride in the 
compliment paid them. 

“What has he come for?” the hostess asked herself, as he 
advanced through the crowd. “It cannot be because La Grisi 
and Madame Viardot are to sing for me, he hears them every 
night, and ought to be tired of them as I am. But where is the 
good-looking cousin ?” 

His Grace did not leave her long in doubt. As he made the 
customary littiz speeches of compliment, he stared intently at 
Catherine, who stood at the Viscountess’s side. He did not 
mean to be rude or intrusive; everybody had always welcomed 
his lightest word or glance, and it was the first time he had ever 
regarded a girl with anything more than idle curiosity. 

“Oho!” said Lady Cha!loner, ina mental “ aside,” “Aha!” 
For she knew well what is fixed gaze meant. Catherine drew 
her slender form to its full height, and cast down her eyes in 
cold displeasure; but hearing some words of introduction or 
presentation uttered by Lady Challoner, she looked up and 
frigidly inclined her head. 

The young Duke had no idea this beautiful goddess was 
angry because he looked at her. In reality, he had looked so 
intently at her because she seemed like some wonderful picture, 
and also because he could not help himself. He anxiously 
wondered if any engagement did actually exist between her and 
“that Garsdale.” Some vague thoughts occurred to him that 
engaged young ladies wore some peculiar kind of ring, and he 
eagerly looked at her hands, but they were gloved. 

“ Stay here for a moment, my love,” said Lady Challoner, and 
then quickly moved away. Catherine sat down. The Duke 
quietly took possession of Lady Challoner’s chair, and installed 
himself just behind the young girl. When he chose to exert 
himself to be pleasantly conversational—which was seldom—no 
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one could be much more fascinating than this young man, in 
spite of his croaking voice. Even his outward aspect was illu- 
mined and altered by the eager enthusiasm by which he allowed 
himself to be carried away. Catherine had never met anyone 
like him before ; he surprised and interested her, and by degrees 
she was drawn into listening, and even replying, to his animated 
words. Lady Challoner kept ambling about and did not return, 
and then one of the great singers approached the piano, and a 
sudden expectant silence fell over the crowded assembly. 

The Duke slightly shifted his chair to enable him to watch 
Catherine’s face while she listened to the magnificent waves of 
music which filled the room. He was as completely absorbed in 
studying her varying as she was in listening. It wasa dangerous 
study, for the more he saw of this girl the more he became 
enthralled by the strange, sweet, distracting sentiment that had 
caught him as it were in a net. 

The singer’s voice ceased; the chatter and laughter began 
again. For a few moments, Catherine remained immovable, 
with rapt gaze. Never had she even imagined such glorious 
melody as this. Then she turned, as if instinctively, for sympathy 
to the Duke. She did not speak, but simply looked at him. He 
had sufficient tact to merely smile in answer: he took up her fan 
and examining the delicately painted figures upon it, told her 
some interesting facts and anecdotes. 

With a pleasure which she did not pause to analyse, Catherine 
listened. But suddenly she sat up very straight, and the Duke 
knew that something had drawn her attention away. He guessed 
the nature of this counter-attraction ; he hardly needed to follow 
the swift glance directed across the room. 

Just within the doorway, in a crowd of people, stood Jocelyn 
Garsdale. His face was calm as that of some antique statue, it 
was impossible to guess his thoughts by either expression or atti- 
tude. But he reminded the close observer in some odd way of 
one of the royal tigers languidly surveying as much of the world 
as may be visible from its bars at the Zoo. 

Lady Challoner felt as much bothered as the sybarite who was 
worried by the thorn lurking in his bed of roses. She had 
smilingly begun with a small pet scheme, to perform the con- 
genial task of reconciling two lovers parted by some fond and 
foolish trifle. And now she found herself reduced to the in- 
glorious position of Greek chorus, powerless to do anything but 
look on and comment. Seeing how openly the Duke was devot- 
ing himself to her fair young friend, she had secretly hoped that 
some happy chance would hinder Mr. Garsdale from appearing on 
the scene, and now here he was, spoiling a magnificent oppor- 
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tunity. Warily she had been watching the growing interest 
which Catherine had displayed in the remarks addressed to her 
by the Duke—an interest which surprised the old lady, who re- 
garded his Grace as an ineffably dull person, incapable of making 
any voluntary remarks, and only answering in the direst mono- 
syllables. It vexed her to think that after all she did not really 
know the exact extent of the mutual understanding which might 
exist between Catherine Grantley and her cousin, but she was 
aware that no formal engagement had been entered into. 

Jocelyn made no effort to approach the corner where Catherine 
was seated, but remained as if carved in marble for a long time. 
Then, some people gently edging him aside, he disappeared. 

Catherine’s heart sank. The gaiety, the brilliant dresses, the 
celebrities, which the Duke had indicated, telling her the most 
interesting particulars of each, even the superb music which had 
afforded her much ecstacy, vanished into nothingness. She 
wished the Duke would go away, he had become tiresome, she 
longed to be able to puzzle out the reason why Jocelyn was 
offended with her. 

The evening wore on, and much against her own inclination, 
Lady Challoner was obliged to return to Catherine. Making 
some pretty excuses for leaving her so long, she took her about 
the rooms, introducing her to distinguished people. But all had 
become vanity and vexation to the young girl, because the one 
face she sought anxiously for had disappeared from view. 

Lady Challoner knew very well where Mr. Garsdale was. 
Keenly she noticed the pale, perplexed looks of Miss Grantley, 
and flattered herself she could plainly perceive how the sweet 
story of true but unhappy love was working itself out. 

“ Girls are such silly things,” she thought, “and never know 
what is best for them, I was a simpleton when I was a girl, and 
they are all the same. Girls have always been the same since 
the world began.” 

The people were all going down in search of refreshments. 
Lady Challoner glanced about, to find some eligible and trust- 
worthy person to whom she might safely confide Catherine 
Grantley. Her heart gave quite an alarming little jump of 
delight when she suddenly discovered the Duke of Kellhayes at 
her plump elbow. His Grace hardly waited for her to ask:him 
to take Catherine down, but offered his arm with such boyish 
eagerness, that Lady Challoner turned her head aside to laugh. 

There was such a crowd on the staircase that it was impossible 
to move for some time. Catherine, her hand on the Duke's 
arm, eagerly scanned the sea of faces. About half way down, 
she saw Jocelyn, in attendance on a young woman; a woman 
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brilliantly beautiful, though of an ultra showy stvle, and literally 
ablaze with jewels. He was stooping low to whisper in her ear, 
and she was laughing and languishing alternately. Catherine 
involuntarily clutched the arm of the Duke, who was watching 
her pale face anxiously. 

“How scandalously that Garsdale flirts with that Mrs. 
Avonleigh,” lisped a feminine voice close to Catherine, “ 1 wonder 
Lady Challoner would invite either of them. He does really go 
on outrageously, but she is worse.” 

“Oh, nobody seems to mind him—everybody knows what he 
is,” replied another feminine voice. “They say he is desperately 
in love with Mrs. Avonleigh. Somebody said the other day they 
had eloped together, and that her husband—” 

A third voice hastily interrupted by a significant “hush,” and 
a rapid whisper in which the words “Grantley” and “ cousin” 
smote on Catherine's ear with the force of rumbling thunder: 

Jocelyn happened to look up, and their eyes met. He affected 
not to recognise her, but bent his head again with an air of devo- 
tion, and whispered to Mrs. Avonleigh. 

At that moment the crowd suddenly surged onwards, and the 
Duke hurried Catherine down the few remaining stairs of the 
first flight, but instead of taking her into the supper-room, he 
drew her gently into a small room, properly an ante-chamber, 
but transformed for this occasion into a fairy bower. She sank 
into a chair which he placed for her, and confusedly pulled off her 
gloves. The Duke glanced quickly at her hands, but her fingers 
glistened with half a dozen rings, and he was not in the slightest 
degree familiar with the appearance of the mystical “engaged ” 
ring, so felt himself baffled. 

In a moment or two Catherine rallied her forces. A painful 
terror seized her that she was on the point of fainting, for the shock 
of surprise had been great, and too much for her strength. The 
Duke said something consolatory about the heat and the crowd, 
she looked up at him gratefully, her eyes luminous from unshed 
tears. 

“Thank you,” she said, in a low voice,and made a movement 
as if to resume the broken journey downstairs. 

“Will you stay here, and let me bring you an ice, or a glass of 
wine or lemonade, or something?” asked the Duke, his ordi- 
narily harsh accents almost musical from extreme tenderness. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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FREDERICK L. MAY & CO. 


(PUBLISHERS OF May’s Press GuIpe,) 


ADVERTISING AGENTS, 
159, PICCADILLY, 


Lonpon, W. 











Receive Advertisements for all London, Provincial, Continental, 
Colonial, and American Newspapers and other Publications, for 
one or any number of insertions, and are prepared to open 
accounts with Solicitors, Auctioneers, and others on approval of 
references. 

Special advantages to large advertisers. 


Established 1850. 
Only Address—159, Piccadilly, London, W. 





THE GREAT REMEDY 


For Headache, Sea or Bilious Sickness, Constipation, Indigestion, Lassitude, Low Spirits, 
Heartburn, and Feverish Colds, prevents and quickly relieves or cures the worst form of Typhus, 
Scarlet, Jungle, and other Fevers, Prickly Heat, Small Pox, Measles, Eruptive or Skin 
Complaints, and various other Altered Conditions of the Blood. “It 


“SAVED MY LIFE,” 


*“ for the Fever had obtained a strong hold on me. In a few days I was quite well.’’—Eutract from a letter of 
C, Fitzgerald, Esq., formerly Correspondent of The Manchester Guardian in Albania, referring to 


LAMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC SALINE. 


Drs. Morean, Turtey, Grpson, Dowsing, Carr Jackson, MILNE, 
testimony in favour of it 
and 21s. each 


and others have given unqua.itied 
Sold by all Chemists in Patent Glass-stoppered Bottles, 2s. tid., 4s. 


H. LAMPLOUGH, 113, HOLBORN, LONDON, E.C. 


HOUSEHOLD REMOVALS 


TO AND FROM 


ALL PARTS OF THE UNITED KINGDOM 


AND 


CONTINENT 
ESTIMATES ERE Xs. 
HUDSON’S 
FIRE-PROOF DEPOSITORIES 


VICTORIA STATION, PIMLICO, 
BRIGHTON AND PARIS. 


LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE 


» Sats 











In consequence of Imitations of LEA anp PERRINS’ SAUCE, which are calculated 
to deceive the Public, LEA ann PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that 
each bottle of the Original and Genuine Worcestershire Sauce bears their Signature, thus— 


toe Vien. gga 
“TALES tV1¥j07J ; 


Ni 
i < J 


4 ’& 


Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE anp BLACKWELL, London; 


and Export Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


Mi a=heM ele) VIE NNKAS 
EXTRACT 
eo) View 


Cookery Looks post free on application to the 
Company, 9, Fénchurch Avenue, London, E C, 


*.* Aik for the COMPANY’S Extract, and see that it bears Baron Liebig’s Signature 
in Blue Ink across the Label. 





























